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Exterior and interior views 
of the Lake View Pumping 
Station, Chicago, equipped 
with S-A Coal and Ash Han- 
dling Machinery. 
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at the Lake View Pumping Station 
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Chicago. 
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. Storage Conveyor with Over- 


turning Buckets discharg- 
ing to Boiler House Con- 
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The Destiny of the Bureau of Mines 
HAT is the function and the proposed scope of 
the Bureau of Mines? 

The Bureau of Mines had its inception as the result 
of the agitation by the mining industries of the United 
States for a branch of the executive department of the 
Government which should represent them. The demand 
was at first for a Department of Mines, but that failed 
of accomplishment, and a Bureau was formed instead. 
Presumably, the idea was that the Bureau should cover 
the same scope as the proposed department, whose activ- 
ities would naturally have been broad, and its plans 
very inclusive, as regards all phases of the great mineral 
industries. 

Any broad conceptions, however, have been modified 
by chance circumstances or motives of expediency. As 
a matter of history, the Bureau of Mines had its origin 
as a laboratory organization, dating back to a special 
appropriation of Congress for testing coal and lignite at 
St. Louis. This work and more of the kind, first assigned 
to the Geological Survey, became the nucleus of the later 
organized Bureau; and the inherited tendency has been 
to grow by expansion along similar lines. This has been 
firmly fixed by the establishment by special acts of Con- 
gress of experiment stations in various states; and ap- 
propriations for such stations have always been easier 
to get than those for strictly federally centralized proj- 
ects, on account of the championship of the legislative 
representatives of the states or sections in which such 
experiment stations were ‘proposed to be _ installed. 
Laboratory work, on oil, coal, and metal problems, and 
mainly conducted in many separate centers outside of 
Washington, became and still is the dominant activity 
of the Bureau, already intrenched by precedent. 

What of the larger activities concerning the various 
vital problems of the mining industry—the great tech- 
nical, industrial, marketing, political, and international 
problems which perplex every mine owner and mining 
company? Are these’ sufficiently and thoroughly cov- 


ered in our governmental organization? The adminis-’ 


tration itself has said emphatically, “No,” at least under 
war conditions; and the paternal care of the mines and 
minerals of the country was assigned, among many other 
things, to a hastily scrapped-together organization, the 
War Industries Board. 

What did the War Industries Board find in the way 
of knowledge and material in Washington when it ar- 
rived? To understand this, we must go back to the 
beginning of mining study by the Government. This 
was first done by the Geological Survey, which, begin- 
ning in a small way, had intrusted to it various new 
investigations and activities of the expanding Govern- 
ment, like reclamation, forestry, mining—even metal- 
lurgical problems. A broad scope and an audacious 
outlook thus came naturally to the Geological Survey; 
and although shorn of its reclamation work by the or- 
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ganization of this into a separate Bureau, and bereft of 
its testing laboratory by the creation of the Bureau of 
Mines, it has always kept, and even increased, its early- 
attained supervisory attitude over the mining industry. 
This has come naturally, not only on account of the 
invaluable work of the Geological Survey in mining geol- 
ogy, but because it gathers production statistics for min- 
ing, and in connection therewith issues annual volumes 
regarding mineral resources, in which the varied prob- 
lems of the mineral industry, sometimes even down to 
metallurgical problems, are discussed. 

It therefore happened that the War Industries Board 
found much valuable information and many competent 
specialists in various kinds of mining in the Geological 
Survey, and relatively less knowledge of these mining 
problems in the Bureau of Mines. Recognizing the emer- 
gency, the Director of the Bureau of Mines secured a 
special appropriation from Congress, mining engineers 
familiar with operating and industrial as well as labora- 
tory conditions were enlisted in large number, and there 
soon developed a competent body of experts upon the 
various phases of the mining industry in general, which, 
co-operating with the Geological Survey, and both work- 
ing closely with the War Industries Board, toward the 
end of the war brought about an unofficial mines organi- 
zation—a shadowy Department of Mines, as it were— 
which was by way of becoming adequate. 

With the signing of the Armistice, the War Indus- 
tries Board dissolved, and its files were scattered. An 
effort was made by the Director of the Bureau of Mines 
to make permanent the growth of the war-time organi- 
zation, but Congress, looking upon this work as war- 
work only, denied renewed appropriations; moreover, 
the tradition and sentiment of the Bureau is toward 
reacting to laboratory work, just as the tradition and 
policy of the Geological Survey is to study and foster 
the mining industry along broad lines, and to hold that 
the function of the Bureau of Mines is that of a 
laboratory. 

The selection of Dr. Cottrell, previously chief metal- 
lurgist of the Bureau, as its Director will tend to con- 
firm the field of activity and the destiny of the Bureau 
along its inherited lines, rather than along those inclu- 
sive lines which the original proponents of the Bureau 
had in mind. There will be nothing lost in this definite 
crystallization, and much gained by having so brilliant 
a physicist and inventor, and so highly respected and 
beloved a personality, at the head. 

But somewhere in the Government we must have a 
Bureau of the Mining Industry. Apparently it is not 
to be in the Bureau of Mines, whose name we suggest 
shall be altered to the Bureau of Mineral Technology; 
end we therefore suggest the formation of a new bureau. 
We shall then have three mineral bureaus, instead of 
two—a Bureau of Mining Geology, a Bureau of Mineral 
Technology, and a Bureau of the Mineral Industry; an“ 
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in case the Government shall ever perceive that the min- 
ing industry: is a natural industrial unit, all these 
' bureaus may be grouped under a Department of Mines, 
or under a sub-department under the guidance of some 
intelligent, aggressive, and constructive Secretary of the 
Interior. 


In some form or other, this Bureau of the Mineral’ 


Industry must exist, survive, and expand, whether under 
a definite name or organization, or unofficially under 
some other name in one of the existing bureaus. The 
War Industries Board was but a scrappy affair, but it 
let daylight into the Government and brought the Gov- 
ernment and the mining industries together, to their 
mutual benefit and understanding. We in this country 
have forgotten most of our war-learned lessons; but 
England, stupid as we were at the beginning of the war, 
has not turned her back on her war-born institutions 
and lessons, but is continuing them. We are at a great 
disadvantage, both from a national and international 
standpoint, with our post-war relapse into insufficient 
knowledge, co-operation with, and guidance of the 
mineral industry. Let us have a new Bureau for that 
purpose, or let us have it understood that one of the old 
organizations has this great responsibility. 

There is not much in a name. The Bureau of Mines 
has in the past played a minor part in this broad grasp 
of mining problems; the Geological Survey, a larger 
part. Plainly, the Bureau of Mines will not handle these 
problems aggressively in the future. Let this function 
be definitely understood to revert to the Geological Sur- 
vey, pending the formation of a new Bureau. This has 
always been the attitude of the Geological Survey; and 
also the general pre-war and post-war attitude of the 
Bureau. Let the guiding theory and stated program fit 
this attitude. 





The Treaty With Colombia 
ATIFICATION of the treaty with the Republic of 
Colombia, South America, which was signed at 
Bogota, April 6, 1914, and which had for its purpose 
the settlement of differences arising out of the events 
which took place on the Isthmus of Panama in Novem- 
ber, 1903, has hung fire for a long time. Certain 
changes in the original draft were made at two different 
times, but the treaty has not been put into effect. Just 
as it appeared likely that ratification would be consum- 
mated, the Republic of Colombia enacted legislation for 
the control of its petroleum industry. The immediate 
result was to postpone action on the treaty indefinitely. 

According to our latest information, the State De- 
partment is making investigations presumably of the 
effect which the legislation will have upon the status 
of Americans who have become interested in the dc- 
velopment of important petroleum deposits in Colombia. 
The recent legislation in question has only just been 
published in a translation which appeared May 5 in The 
Colombian Review. 

We have had made a translation of Law 120, enacted 
Dec. 30, 1919, and present an abstract. of the salient 
features of it on page 1170 of this issue. The law is 
based upon the fundamental principles that the subsoil 
rights to petroleum and its related compounds belong to 
the state, and exploitation by private parties must con- 
sequently be by permission of the state, under the con- 
trol of the state, and that such exploitation should con- 
tribute a suitable revenue to the state. These principles 
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do not differ from those in our own recently enacted 
legislation embodied in the Oil-Land Leasing Bill. 

Our examination of the Colombian petroleum law 
leads us to the conclusion that existing rights incurred 
prior to the passage of the law will be reasonably pro- 
tected and that such national taxes as may be exacted 
will not be prohibitive, nor are the provisions of the law 
unjust to foreigners. There may be imperfections in 
the law, but these do not appear to be intentional, nor 
do they, in our opinion, militate against its workability. 

We raise several questions. First, as there appears 
to be substantial agreement as to the wisdom and jus- 
tice of the treaty, why has its ratification been so greatly 
delayed? Second, is the Colombian petroleum legisla- 
tion in itself sufficient cause for the withholding of 
ratification? 

America has established an excellent position in the 
stand taken upon the Boxer indemnity, and the treat- 
ment accorded to the Philippines emphasizes the high 
degree of fairness that America has shown in interna- 
tional agreements. There is a strong sense of justice 
in the American people. It appears to be generally con- 
ceded that the settlement proposed in the Colombia 
treaty is a fair one, although somewhat tardy. It ap- 
pears to us that the delay in the complete ratification of 
the treaty on account of the petroleum legislation is 
ungenerous and exhibits a lack of faith on our part. 
We have had experience enough with our own leasing 
law to appreciate the difficulties of the Republic of Co- 
lombia in enacting similar legislation. We ought to take 
a sporting chance at least, and put the treaty through 
without further quibbling, if only for business reasons 
and the establishment of good faith with our neighbors 
on the south. We venture to predict that the prompt 
passage of this treaty will do more in establishing the 
United States in the good graces of South and Central 
American countries than any other one thing. As one 
of our correspondents so aptly put it in a recent issue 
of Engineering and Mining Journal, “The people of 
South America must and will buy where they sell.” 

Trade reciprocity with South America is vital. df 
Colombia can produce petroleum which we need, !et us 


‘buy it and exchange our manufactures for it. Trade is 


established by the good faith of both parties. Let us 


see to it that we hold up our end. 





The United States vs. Mexico 


Wie is the essential difference between the 
government of the United States and that of 
Mexico? The latter, like that of all the Latin-American 
republics, was, as we know, modeled in emulation after 
the (recently) Anglo-Saxon Republic of the North, with 
an immovable and powerful executive,-to whom was 
given such power as is not possessed today by any one 
man in other constitutional countries. This condition 
naturally led in Mexico and the rest of Latin America, 
in many cases, to dictators. In the United States this 
tendency also has been marked, especially, to our notion, 
in recent forceful presidents like Roosevelt and Wil- 
son; and very frankly so in the case of the latter, 
although a stubborn Congress (which faithfully, during 
the war, took orders in Mexican style from the Execu- 
tive) has since the Armistice stood steadfast on its Con- 
stitutional rights and at least held things steady, though 
pitifully stagnant. 

What, then, is the difference between the two forms 
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of government—for any patriotic American would be 
offended at the suggestion that there was no difference? 
We find a possible clue in the new cabinet suggested for 
the winning revolutionists—the revolutionists always 
win in Mexico. General Calles, Minister of War; Gen- 
eral Alvarado, Minister of Finance; General Rubio, 
Minister of Development; and Governor Estrada, Min- 
ister of Agriculture, are the nominees to date. General 
Carranza’s star has set. 

_ In Mexico they give a man his real title—even the 
lawyers—Licenciado. In the United States, of the three 
learned professions of the last generation, the clergy, 
medicine, and the bar, all but the last bear titles— 
Reverend or Doctor. Why not the members of the bar, 
as in Mexico or Germany? Should the attorneys have 
their rights, our own chiefs would look more learned 
to Europe than at present: Lawyer-Professor Wilson, 
President; Lawyer Marshall, Vice-President; Lawyer 
Gillett, Speaker of the House; Lawyer Colby, Minister 
of State; Lawyer Baker, Minister of War; Lawyer- 
Editor Daniels, Minister of the Navy; Lawyer Payne, 
Minister of the Interior and of Engineering Works; 
Professor Houston, Minister of Finance; Lawyer 
Palmer, Minister of Justice; Lawyer Alexander, 
Minister of Commerce; Lawyer Burleson, Minister of 
Posts and Telegraphs; Organizer Wilson, Minister of 
Labor; Editor Meredith, Minister of Agriculture. 

It is quite easy, therefore, to see an essential point 
of difference between the two countries. All the same, 
Engineer Hoover and General-Doctor Wood as candi- 
dates for the Presidency look refreshing to us as 
against Lawyer Johnson, Lawyer Knox, Lawyer Hard- 
ing, Lawyer Lowden, Lawyer McAdoo, and the rest. 





Prospecting and Paternalism 


LL that the prospector has been getting is sympathy. 
High cost of supplies and lessened chance of finding 
a bonanza have steadily driven him into pursuits less 
interesting but of surer financial return. Occasional 
rich strikes like that of the Premier arouse his enthu- 
siasm, but soon it wanes, and the situation resumes 
its old aspect. “Nothing will pay short of the bonanza, 
so what’s the use?” he is coming to reason, pessimistic 
at last from experience. Organized search for new 
deposits by large companies has also cut into his busi- 
ness seriously. 

In British Columbia, the provincial government has 
taken a hand in the situation and has announced that 
twenty-five prospecting parties of two men each will 
be financed this summer. The object is primarily to 
aid the returned soldiers who desire to take up this 
work. One man in each party will be an experienced 
prospector. Grubstake and transportation to the start- 
ing point will be provided, and the government’s assay 
laboratories will be at the prospector’s disposal. The 
partners are to have equal rights in any claims staked, 
against which there will be a government charge equiva- 
lent to double expenses advanced, with interest at 
6 per cent. 

Our mining states may take more than one lesson 
from British Columbia in the matter of treating those 
who saw service in the Great War, an event that is 
now with many fast disappearing in the limbo of for- 
getfulness. The stimulation of prospecting, moreover, 
even in the paternal way described, is a good thing 
in principle, will cost little, and may, in fact, be produc- 


tive of worthy results. Undoubtedly the organized pros- 
pecting parties sent into the field by large companies 
will in the long run make a greater return for the effort 
expended. It is well to remember, however, that the 
sheep herder, the blacksmith, and others of untechnical 
pursuits have often been fortunate enough to make im- 
portant discoveries. And luck will continue to compete 
with science in disclosing new deposits. 





France and Her Iron Industry 


HE damage done to French iron mines has been 

more than compensated for by the recovery of the 
Lorraine iron fields, the possession of which places 
France in the position of foremost iron-ore producer in 
Europe. However, the present iron-ore consumption 
in both France and Germany is dependent on coal sup- 
ply, which, notwithstanding that the output from the 
Sarre Basin in Germany was awarded France by the 
Peace Conference, is short about twenty million tons 
annually. It is estimated that 68 per cent of the 
pre-war production was obtained from the invaded 
Nord and Pas de Calais districts, which were the storm 
centers of destruction during the German occupation 
of French territory, so that considerable rehabilita- 
tion of the mines is necessary before a normal output 
can be hoped for. The systematic havoc which charac- 
terized the destructiveness wrought by the invaders has 
left no simple task, and the problem which the French 
must face before this area can be brought back to 
its former state of productiveness will impose a great 
responsibility on engineering skill and resourceful- 
ness. It is estimated that two years will be required 
to complete the pumping that will be necessary before 
re-development can begin. The cessation of under- 
ground operations for such a period offers some advan- 
tage in affording an opportunity for the construction of 
suitable machinery. 

Information appearing in Commerce Reports indicates 
that in 1915, iron-ore exports from France had de- 
creased 5,000,000 tons, due to cessation of trade with 
Germany. Previous to that time, France imported 
coking coal from Germany and the latter received ex- 
ports of iron ore from France. Under present con- 
ditions it is probable that the situation will be re- 
versed; that is, the furnaces and mills of Lorraine will 
be partly supplied with German coal, and much of 
the ore formerly supplied to Germany will be retained 
by France. 

One estimate places the additional annual output 
secured by the acquisition of the Lorraine iron-ore field 
at 42,000,000 tons, so that there is little question as 
to France’s position. among iron-producing nations. 
Competitively in steel manufacture she is at a certain 
disadvantage owing to the lack of standardization in mill 
practice, such a standardization as has been character- 
istic of British and American stee] makers. Although 
maintaining her usual excellence in the making of a 
variety of products, France must, in order to compete 
with other mills, give more attention to greater ton- 
nage rather than a mere variety. However, an under- 
standing of France’s successful efforts in meeting the 
steel situation in the dark days of the war, her in- 
domitable courage in the face of what seemed to be in- 
surmountable odds, and the ability which has already 
been demonstrated by French ironmasters and engi- 
neers, leave little doubt that they will make the most of 
their opportunities. 
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WHAT OTHERS THINK 





Regarding Revolutions 


Under the title “Telluric Relations of Dislocative 
Fissure Veins,” in your issue of April 24, Charles R. 
Keyes presents certain highly suggestive observations, 
but when he departs from pure speculation and makes 
quantitative statements the effect is somewhat startling 
on the reader who may be unfamiliar with the data from 
which the deductions are drawn. 

In Dr. Keyes’ assertion that “In the fifty-odd millions 
of years which have elapsed since mid-Paleozoic times, 
when the sidereal day was only about one-quarter as 
long as at present, ample opportunity is given for 
crustal adjustment,” there appears to lurk an element 
of specious precision. Now, no one doubts that the 
day is longer at present than in the past, but why four 
times as long as in the Devonian age? The length of 
the day is determined by two conflicting factors: the 
contraction of the earth by cooling accelerates the angu- 
lar velocity of rotation; the tidal effect retards it. The 
former predominated during the concentration of the 
telluric mass, and the latter has predominated since its 
solidification, and doubtless will continue to act until 
the period of rotation and revolution coincide, a con- 
dition already attained by the moon. But where are 
the data from which the rate of retardation can be cal- 
culated? Mater Tellus is truly feminine in her reluct- 
ance to confess her age, but if, notwithstanding, there 
have been determined the geophysical constants, such 
as rate of cooling, gradients of rigidity, entropy, and 
all the rest, necessary to quantitative deductions, they 
would be acclaimed by the innocent bystander, who, 
seeking cover from the warring factions of Chamber- 
lainistas and Laplacistas, is moved to exclaim with 
Mercutio, “A plague o’ both your houses!” 

New York. H. H. Knox. 


Bolshevism in Mexico 


In the May 1 issue of Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal appears a rather lengthy article under the head- 
ing “Mexican Petroleum Industry,” signed by L. Perez 
Castro and S. Suluguis, M.E., attempting to defend the 
attitude of Carranza toward the American petroleum 
companies operating in Mexico. To one who has spent 
some eight years in Mexico, and who has made a serious 
attempt to understand the Carranza policy toward for- 
eigners in general, and toward Americans in particular, 
any defense of the “Sick Man of Mexico” lays the de- 
fender open to the suspicion of being afflicted with the 
same disease, namely, Bolshevism. 

Carranza’s defenders will in all likelihood throw up 
their hands in horror at the above statement, but I base 
my contention on facts. Having just returned from 
Brazil, I have brought back with me a pamphlet aimed 
at Americans, and which was being distributed by the 
Mexican Consul in Para, Brazil, apparently with the full 
consent of his government and for the sole purpose of 
creating a sentiment against Americans. On page 16 
of this pamphlet, entitled “The Conspiracy Against 
Mexico,” we read as follows: 


“The Constitution of 1917 is an evolution of that of 
1857; it is a modification and an enlargement of the Con- 
stitution of 1857. It was written with the blood and 
tears of the oppressed and exploited peons of Mexico, 
and it is without doubt the most democratic and humani- 
tarian document in the Western Hemisphere; in fact, 
outside of Soviet Russia no country in the world has 
taken such a step toward real liberty.” 

Again, on page 18 the following statement is made: 

“T am not claiming perfection, or anything resembling 
perfection, for the Mexican Constitution, nor would any 
intelligent Mexican claim such, but I do claim, and I 
think intelligent and fair-minded Americans will like- 
wise claim, that the downtrodden, exploited peons of 
Mexico have produced a document written with their 
blood and bitter tears that surpasses anything, and is 
a greater step toward real liberty of the people than 
anything produced by any country on the American 
continent. In fact, as mentioned before, Soviet Russia, 
and also Soviet Hungary (which was crushed by those 
who battled for five years to make the world safe for 
democracy—the Imperialistic Allied Governments) are 
the only countries that have produced Constitutions of 
the People, as have also the Mexican Revolutionists, 
though not as far advanced as the European Revolu- 
tionists.” 

Apparently here we have the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. Mexico, under its now rapidly failing Carranza 
government, has taken Russia and Hungary as a model, 
and the claim that has been made regarding Carranza’s 
being pro-German is a well-established fact. “Benevo- 
lent neutrality toward the Allies” is almdést as big a 
joke as “watchful waiting.” 

A change of administration in Mexico, which appears 
to be well under way, will no doubt help bring Mexico 
back to sanity, and the approaching election in the 
United States, with possibilities of electing once more 
an honest-to-God real American President, should help 
much toward better understanding between the two 
countries. 

One cannot blame the American oil operators for 
objecting to Carranza judges deciding the fate of prop- 
erties which were acquired and developed in good faith. 
Bitter experience has taught Americans that not only 
frequently, but usually, the American company or in- 
dividual is regarded as rich picking, and that the merits 
or justice of the case has little weight. 

I recall a personal incident of Carranza justice which 
it might be well to relate here. A few years ago, while 
attempting to operate a mining property in the State 
of Chihuahua, I was seriously hampered by having our 
mine supplies stolen and carried off by Carranza soldiers 
who were placed in the camp, as I was told, for the 
protection of the mining property of which I was 
manager. Strange to state, previous to the arrival of 
the Carranza forces we had suffered little annoyance 
from theft, but the longer the soldiers stayed the bolder 
they became, until they almost openly broke into our 
powder house and carried off ten cases of dynamite. 
Believing that it was time to stop this sort of thing, 
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I took the matter up with the proper authorities in 
Chihuahua, and after several weeks succeeded in having 
these authorities issue orders to the major, an ex-peon 
in the mine, to return the powder. Upon receiving these 
orders the major came to me and stated that the powder 
had been removed from camp but that if I would pay 
him 50 pesos he would send for same. Knowing the 
major, I agreed to pay him the 50 pesos upon delivery 
of the powder, which proposition he finally reluctantly 
agreed to accept. Several.days afterward he came to me 
and said that the powder had been sold to a Spaniard 
operating a little mine in the State of Sonora and that 
the Spaniard had used the powder; therefore, he was 
unable to bring it back to camp, but that he had sent 
soldiers out to arrest the Spaniard and would bring 
him to me, and if I said so he would have him shot. 
I was unable to see just what connection the Spaniard 
had with the powder except that he innocently bought 
it from two of the major’s soldiers who had stolen it. 
The major argued that inasmuch as the Spaniard had 
used the powder he was the guilty party, and therefore 
should be shot. Such occurrences, as anyone who has 
lived in Mexico of late years can vouch, are common. | 
May 10, 1920. X. 


Leaching the Shannon Ores 


In Engineering and Mining Journal of April-10 you 
refer editorially to W. L. Maxson’s article in the same 
issue, and you make the following statement: 

.The Shannon ores offer one of the most difficult treatment 
problems to be solved in the reduction of the ores of the 
Southwest. Several methods were tried before the one 
described was adopted—the Slater process, the SO. method 
proposed by Leaver and van Barneveld, of the Bureau of 
Mines, and the ammonia process; but none was successful. 

In 1918 a carload of Shannon tailings was shipped to 
the Bureau of Mines Experiment Station at Tucson. 
Several SO,-leaching tests were made, which resulted 
in leaching recoveries of upward of 90 per cent. The 
management of the Shannon Copper Co. requested our 
co-operation in the construction and operation of a test 
unit at Clifton. This plant was not constructed. 

Since the purchase of the Shannon interests by the 
Arizona Copper Co., the latter (who had F. S. Schimerka 
in their employ, and, therefore, had full knowledge of 
all the facts on which W. L. Maxson’s article is based) 
revived this project and now has under construction 
a twenty-five-ton SO,-leaching unit of our design. 

Tucson, Ariz. CHAS. E. VAN BARNEVELD. 


Canada’s Alleged Autonomy 


The Engineering and Mining Journal of April 17 con- 
tains a communication from Norman §. Rankin, of 
Montreal, intended as a reply to statements of mine in 
your issue of March 6 which are characterized as 
incorrect. Mr. Rankin’s letter, comprising a disserta- 
tion on the government of Canada, as a matter of fact 
does not attempt to disprove any of the essential points 
brought forward to show that Canada had no claim to 
be regarded as an autonomous, sovereign nation. 

I stated that Canada went to war automatically at 
the outbreak of hostilities; that preparations for an 
expedition were undertaken before asking the consent 
of the Canadian Parliament; and that in the ensuing 
discussions the principle that “when Britain is at war 
Canada is at war” was accepted by all parties except 
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the Quebec: Nationalists. 
else, deny these facts? 

I might have put the case even more strongly than 
I did, to show how Canada, without a voice in the 
foreign policy of the British Empire, was, in sub- 
servience to that policy, rushed into active preparation 
for hostilities even before the declaration of war, by 
a governmert acting without a mandate from the people 
or the Parliament. The Canadian Annual Review for 
1914, treating of Canada’s part in the war, says: 

As early as July 29, Ottawa correspondents of govern- 
ment newspapers discussed the Imperial responsibilities 
and duty of Canada in the event of war. On the 30th offi- 
cial news of a serious nature arrived at Ottawa. Colonel 
Hughes, Minister of Militia, came hastily from his home in 
Lindsay. Announcements appeared in the press that Cana- 
dian participation in the pending struggle, with infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, was assured. A special meeting of 
the Militia Council was held, and the statement issued that 
a first contingent of 20,000 or 25,000 men would be ar- 
ranged and preparations be at once proceeded with. The 
Ottawa Journal pointed out the serious nature of the crisis 
and declared it “an axiom accepted by both parties that 
Canada was at war when the Empire was at war.” 

The Canadian Parliament did not meet to pass the 
necessary war measures until Aug. 18, when Canada 
was fairly embarked for the war; and all that remained 
to be done was formally to register the decrees of the 
government. 

The attitude of the Canadian imperialists recalls the 
story of the old Southern darky who was asked whether 
he preferred taking a job for wages or working a farm 
on shares: “Well, massa, I dunno,” he replied. “Wages 
suah am good; but workin’ on shares dat’s good too. 
Cain’t dey be brung togedder some how?” 

Just so the dominant class of Canada would like to 
enjoy the advantages and favors accruing to an adjunct 
of the empire, combined with the prestige and dignity 
of an autonomous, self-governing nation. But it can’t 
be done. They can’t be “brung togedder.” 

Oakville, Ont. PHILLIPS THOMPSON. 


Can Mr. Rankin, or anyone 


Anent the McFadden Bill 


Comment on H. R. 13201 [the McFadden bill] is 
superfluous. Details seem to have been cared for in 
the administration of the law if passed, and provision 
made for all major conditions which may be met. Some 
minor features—such as the gold reserve involved in 
ores sent to smelters (under 0.05 oz. for which the pur- 
chaser pays nothing) and the modicum of gold accru- 
ing to the purchasing smelter or customs works from 
the difference between “Pay for 95 per cent of the gold 
in the ore” or, more often, “90 per cent,” and the 100 
per cent actually mined, of which there is generally 
an accumulation, part from each source when the year’s 
business is balanced up—merit consideration. 

The issue remains: What will be the general effect? 

All gold, excepting United States coin, constituting 
a minor amount consumed in Government and charitable 
dental work, is made worth $30.67 per oz. The gold in 
Government coin is worth only $20.67. . 

Gold so issued, sold, and paid for at the rate of $30.67 
per oz, will not again find its way to the mint. The 
mining end of the gold situation is such that the “bonus” 
will not bring out, cannot bring out, a sufficient supply, 
even at this price, to meet the necessities of the mone- 
tary reserve. 

Arts and manufactures will seek gold where they 
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may, and having protected themselves in the matter of 
the excise tax, will pay any premium above the Govern- 
ment’s purchasing price and meet “market” conditions. 

Again will the Government be put to it to maintain 
and build up its gold reserve. 

Lastly, Government bonds will be paid for in gold 
worth $20.67 per oz. while all other available gold sells 
for $30.67 or has cost its owner that amount. The 
bond owner on “cashing in” is no better off than if he 
were to receive melted and recoined gold, recoined on 
the basis of the current market values of the gold, with 
the “pegs” pulled. 

In summing up, the resolution appears as a tacit ad- 
mission that the go'd standard, on its present ratio to 
trade and commerce, is obsolete. It appears as an ex- 
piring effort to maintain a last stand against the inevi- 
table law of supply and demand and as a sop to those 
who imagine they see catastrophe in pulling the pegs. 

The resolution itself in becoming a law rings the 
death knell of the “fixed gold standard” and thereby 
digs its own grave. The result will, as stated above, 
force gold to a premium but will not provide the de- 
sired gold reserve, and gold forced to a premium will 
spell greater disaster than manfully to face the inevi- 
table and meet the crisis with gold allowed to seek its 
own level commercially. 

The same ultimate results to be attained by H. R. 
13201, through subterfuge, can be attained through a 
frankly stated bill, “unpegging” gold, and open dis- 
cussion thereon. This will prepare the public mind, 
and the final result will be far less a shock than that 
resulting from a sudden realization that gold has 
“broken bounds” and that its price has risen to a pre- 
mium. L. S. ROPEs. 

Helena, Mont., April 16, 1920. 


A Geologist’s Dilemma 


I have been greatly interested in reading the sections 
of Engineering and Mining Journal that are devoted 
to information in regard to petroleum. Your occasional 
editorial warnings against the activities of oil pro- 
moters are particularly apt in connection with conditions 
that exist here. Maine has always been considered, 
not without reason, a fertile field for promoters of fake 
enterprises. 

I do not need to tell you that in this region of folded, 
faulted and highly metamorphosed rocks the chances of 
finding oil are even slimmer than the possibility that 
an oil-stock swindler will succeed in passing the Pearly 
Gates. Unfortunately, however, there are dozens of 
individuals in this state, many of them honest enough, 
who firmly believe not only that oil can be found here 
but that they have actually found it. A little confidence 
on the part of their neighbors, and a mere trifle of a 
few million dollars invested, and Maine will be launched 
on a wave of prosperity such as she never dreamed of. 
It would not surprise me, during the coming opén season, 
to see drill rigs set up, and “wells” started on some of 
our central Maine hills of granite and mica schist. 

What is a mere geologist to do in such a case? I 
have issued warnings, have tried to make plain the 
actual facts of the case, and have been called all sorts 
of a dunderhead for my pains. Owners of “oil prospects” 
tell me politely, but none the less frankly, that most of 
my brains are in my feet. This is all in the day’s work, 
and I don’t mind it; but we haven’t any more money 
here than is needed for legitimate purposes, and I hate 


to see any of it used to line the pockets of unscrupulous 
promoters. 

It is evident, from the statements in the current and 
other numbers of the Engineering and Mining Journal, 
that this same wail is reaching your ears from many 
sources. For my own part, I wish to thank you for 
the stand you consistently maintain toward fakers. 

Unfortunately, however, the great majority of the 
people who are likely to be fooled pay slight attention 
to Government reports and technical papers, and have 
little faith in their authority. They seem to regard en- 
gineers and geologists as interested parties who derive 
some mysterious benefit from the dissemination of dis- 
couraging facts: the promulgators of glowing stock 
bulletins are the only real benefactors, and in these they 
have implicit faith. 

Why is it that technical and scientific writers do not 
“get through” to the general public? I am afraid it is 
partly because there is too much of the Brahmin in 
most of us. We feel that when we have passed the 
word along to others of our own caste we have done 
all that duty can possibly require, and we leave the 
work of informing the people to men who lack tech- 
nical knowledge, but possess the knack of pleasing the 
public taste. 

It is true that some of the better disposed magazines 
(the Saturday Evening Post, for example) are doing 
their best to popularize truth in regard to such matters 
as oil stock, and a few of the newspapers make an effort 
to get facts straight. Nevertheless, the public gets most 
of its science at second- or third-hand, or even worse. 

It seems to me that this is a cud for scientists and 
technical men to chew on, and I for one would be much 
interested to read a good strong editorial on this mat- 
ter in the Engineering and Mining Journal. 

Augusta, Me. FREEMAN F. Burr. 


The Prospector Objects 


My two partners and I are developing a group of 
claims carrying silver, copper and gold which are yet 
in the prospect stage; but we have done enough work 
to show the ore in continuous and unbroken veins. 
When I write to a mining engineer who represents 
either a company or himself he asks for a mining engi- 
neer’s report the first rattle out of the box. I wish to 
ask, Do they give the prospector a fair deal? He goes 
out on his own hook and discovers mineral, and does 
plenty of work to show the ore in place. In the mean- 
time he has used up his own resources and then pro- 
ceeds to write to the men with money who say they 
are out to buy mining property. He says to them, “There 
it is; I have it in place and opened up so you can see 
it. Come and take a look.” But they do not come. No 
indeedy! Instead, they say, “Send engineer’s report. 
How much tonnage have you? What does it assay by 
cross-sections?” In fact, they seem to expect a couple 
of prospectors to find the mine and develop it to a ton- 
nage stage so that the men with the dollars will take 
absolutely no chances. If a prospector could do all of 
that he would not need them at all. He could borrow 
money to equip the mine and operate it himself. Nay, 
nay! When it comes to Mr. Prospector paying out $100 
per diem for an engineer’s report, your little old pros- 
pector balks. He expects Mr. Engineer to do his own 
reporting. C. B. GRAVES. 

Patterson, Idaho. 
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Manganese-Ore Mining in India 


Rich Deposits in the Jungle Worked by Open Pits—Gravity Planes Used for Collecting Ores at 
Loading Points—Careful Grading Before Shipment—Condition and 
Prospects of the Industry—Market in England 


By E. N. T. SLATER 


Written exclusively for Engineering and Mining Journal 


become increasingly apparent. to those companies 

engaged in the iron and steel industry, and in several 
parts of the world considerable areas in districts con- 
taining manganese ores have been opened and developed, 
in order to meet the growing demand. It was prin- 
cipally due to the expert work of skilled scientists that 
the importance of using manganese in the manufacture 
of steel came to be appreciated. As its value was real- 
ized, more attention was given to the question of 


[ RECENT YEARS the value of manganese ore has 


output was 171,806 tons; in 1904, 150,297, and in 1905 
it had increased to 253,896 tons. The production sta- 
tistics available to the end of 1913 show that the greatest 
developments took place in the Central Provinces, where 
manganese ores were discovered in 1905. During the 
period 1908-12 no less than 28 per cent of the total 
world’s production came from this area. 

The total output in 1914 was over 500,000 tons, but 
the following year this was considerably reduced, on 
account of the difficulties connected with war condi- 





MANGANESE ORE FROM THE HEART OF THE JUNGLE IN 


supplying the market with an ore containing a fair 
percentage of manganese. ‘ 

Manganese ore exists in widely distributed localities, 
but it is mined in comparatively few. Perhaps the best 
known is the field in the Caucasus, Russia, which used 
to produce at least two-thirds of the world’s output. 
Large quantities are found in Brazil. From these 
sources the steel industry has obtained its principal 
supply. In British India, great quantities of man- 
ganese ore are mined and sent largely to Great Britain, 
though an increasing amount will be in future retained 
in India, as many interesting industrial developments 
are taking place in that country which will necessitate 
considerable supplies. 

In 1906, India took the first place among the man- 
ganese-producing countries of the world. In 1903 the 


INDIA 


tions. The decrease was nearly 34 per cent, but since 
that time there has been a steady increase in the output 
from the Indian mines. There is reason to believe 
that the manganese mines will be worked to their full 
capacity to supply the greatly increasing demands of 
the wor'd markets. 

The investigations into the occurrence of manganese 
deposits carried out in India in 1903-4 by the Geological 
Survey showed that these deposits could be classified 
into the following divisions: (a) braunite, psilomelane, 
associated with and derived from manganese-bearing 
silicates; (b) psilomelane and pyrolusite, formed on the 
outcrops of the Dharwar district; (c) psilomelane and 
pyrolusite, associated with and contained in laterite. 
The last described deposits occur in the Bombay Presi- 
dency. 
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In alecture given at the Indian Museum, L. H. Fermor, 
of the Geological Survey of India, referred to the man- 
ganese deposits in India and said: “Of over 1,000 more 
or less common minerals known to science, about one- 
eighth contain manganese as an essential constituent 
and others contain it in less important quantities. It has 
been calculated that over 10 per cent of the earth’s 
crust carries manganese peroxide, manganese being 
ranked as the fifteenth most important element in 
that respect. As a result of the decomposition and 
denudation of the surface of the earth, effected 
by rain and other agencies, its constituents were 
carried either in suspension or in solution to the sea, 
and it has been estimated that every year about thirty- 
seven million tons of manganese compound, containing 
nearly twenty-six million tons of manganese, are car- 
ried in solution in river water to the sea.” How small 
the quantity actually marketed compared with the 
amount that is lost yearly by natural influences is easily 
apparent. 

GRADING OF ORES ESSENTIAL 

Before describing the actual mining in India, one or 
two features in respect to the kinds of manganese ore 
found in other countries are worthy of mention. The 
Indian ore, on account of its hard lump form, is much 
more suitable for blast furnaces than the more friable 
ores of the Caucasus. Owing also to better selection it 
is exported in a more uniform quality than that char- 
acterizing the Russian shipments. The greatest care is 
taken by the manganese companies in India to select 
the various grades according to the percentages of man- 
ganese in each. The ores of the Vizagapatam district 
are mainly psilomelane with small amounts of pyrolusite 
and braunite. The typical ores of the Central Provinces 
consist of mixtures of braunites and _ psilomelane. 
Those exported are almost all of a high grade, with the 
manganese content usually from 49 to 54 per cent; 
moderately high in iron, from 4 to 8 per cent, and fairly 
low in phosphorus, from 0.06 to 0.14 per cent. 

Most of the manganese ore mined in India is sent to 
England and America for treatment, only a small quan- 
tity being kept in India for local industrial purposes. 
In India the ore is used principally as a desulphurizer 
in iron and steel furnaces, and undoubtedly with the 
development of industrial organizations greater demands 
will be made on the mining companies at work there. 
A writer on economics has said: “If a flourishing steel- 
manufacturing industry existed in India much of the 
manganese would be retained in the country, and the 
lower-grade ores would be economically developed.” It 
is scarcely a commercial possibility to work the lower- 
grade ores and export them to England or America, 
though some firms are under the impression that it may 
be possible to so mine the ore that practically all of 
it will be available for use. If this could be done, it 
would prove a great boon to some of the Indian com- 
panies which have available large stocks of ore of the 
lower grades. 

It has been said that the largest quantities of man- 
ganese ore are exported from the Central Provinces; 
but there are other important deposits, not the least 
valuable being those found in the Mysore State. For 
many years a fair amount of mining was done in a 
haphazard fashion, but it was not until the work was 
taken up by the Workington Steel & Iron Works, one 
of the largest firms in England, that the mining was 
carried out on a large scale. Since the Mysore Govern- 








ment gave this company a lease upon the land in the 
neighborhood of Shimoga, the work has steadily pro- 
gressed, and the company is at present producing large 


ey 


UPPER—TERRACES AT THE KUMSI MINH. LOWER—THS 
SHANKARGUDDA MINE 
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quantities of ore, practically all of which is supplied to 
its own firm in England. The work is being executed 
along scientific lines, and it is due to the skillful over- 
sight exercised by those in charge that the mines have 
been so successfully developed. Incidentally, the com- 
pany is not only paying the Mysore State a handsome 
royalty, but it is also providing work for large numbers 
of people from the surrounding districts. 


RELIABLE AND COMPETENT MANAGEMENT 


I have had the privilege of inspecting developments 
and production operations, and there is no doubt that 
the future of the mines is promising. The Workington 
company began mining in 1906, and from the beginning 
it has been fortunate in having men appointed to the 
managership who have been not only trustworthy but 





GRAVITY PLANES USED TO BRING ORE TO LOADING 
POINTS 


competent, and they have been supported by loyal subor- 
dinates. The headquarters of the company are in Shi- 
moga, the principal settlement of the district of that 
name. A railroad about forty miles long joins this 
town with the main line of the Madras & Southern 
Mahratta Ry. from Bangalore to Poona. The offices and 
yards of the company are close to the railway, so that 
the transport of the ore is not a difficult task when once 
it reaches Shimoga. Arrangements have been made in 
Shimoga for every branch of the work, such as the 
repairing of engines, the stacking of the various grades 
of ore, their disposal by railway cars, a school for the 
children of employees, an adequately equipped dispen- 
sary in charge of a qualified medical assistant, and a 


laboratory for analyzing the ores brought from the 
mines. 

From the beginning the work has been in charge of 
Captain C. R. Valentine, who has had a wide experience 
and has proved a valuable asset of the firm. It is under 
his guidance that most of the work has been carried 





OPENING UP A NEW PIECE OF GROUND 


out and it is due to him that the affairs of the company 
have developed so successfully. He has carefully inves- 
tigated the district, and has, as a result, opened up many 
new mines. The engineering department of the organi- 
zation is in the charge of George Moore, a trained 
engineer, who is responsible for the safe working of the 
machinery of the mines, the railways, ropeways and 
other equipment. An organization of this kind must be 
self-contained to a large extent, as there are no other 
repair shops within several hundred miles. Not only 
small repairs are executed, but castings and foundry 
work are included. . 

In addition to the two chief officers, several other 
Europeans have charge of the different groups of man- 
ganese mines, and under them are the bands of coolies 
that carry on the actual work of mining. .The ores 
brought from the mines are carefully sampled by a 





THE DEPOT AT SHIMOGA 


European who has been especially trained for the work, 
and are then carefully graded. All the grades are 
clearly marked off in the large piles of manganese near 
the railway line, so that it is possible for the manager 
easily to estimate the value of a particular heap of 
mineral. In supplying the market the company is under 
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the necessity of stating definitely the amount of man- 
ganese in the ore. As this varies considerably, a classifi- 
cation of this kind is important. In some heaps the 
percentage of manganese is exceptionally high. This 
grade brings a high price in the market, in which the 
ores found in Shimoga are always held in high esteem. 


MINING AT KUMSI AND SHANKARGUDDA 


The mining areas are known as the Kumsi and 
Shankargudda. The former is situated north of the 
small village of Kumsi, three and a half miles distant 
from Shimoga. The ore is found in place on the north- 
ern slope of a subsidiary rise, which is practically 
parallel to the higher and dominant hil's of the locality. 
The geology of the section is rather obscure, owing to 
heavy undergrowth and subsoil. From indications, it 
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of mining coal, with the difference that there is no over- 
head rock or entries. A series of low-wall terraces are 
cut into the ore lenses, parallel with the length of the 
hill. Convenient tramways, two-feet gage, are laid for 
the operation of the hand-pushed cars, so as to facilitate 
the movement of the ore to the inclines and onto the 
lower workings direct to the main-line cars. 

After the manganese has been loaded on the cars of 
the small railway line it is taken to the big dumps in 
the station yard. The existing inclines are operated 
on the gravity principle, a loaded carrier descending 
pulling an empty one up. 

This property is linked up with the depot of Shimoga, 
a distance of twenty-eight miles, by means of a well- 
constructed railway of two-foot gage. The average 
gradient of this line is one in eighty, and is almost 


a. 
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THROUGH THE JUNGLE WITH A TRAINLOAD OF MANGANESE ORE 


would appear as if ferruginous quartzites and dolomitic 
limestones were the important rocks, and along with 
them are minor masses of quartz and quartzite rocks. 

The general strike of the orebodies is east of north 
by west of south. The ore in place consists of a series 
of parallel bands or lenses extending a distance between 
2,000 and 3,000 ft., and having a total width of about 
450 ft. The ground between the lenses is almost barren 
of ore and consists of residual clays and ferruginous 
soils, with isolated boulders of manganese scattered 
through it. The ore lenses are almost entirely made up 
of a ferruginous soil mixed with a black manganese-im- 
pregnated earth in which masses have grown in situ 
with the formation, first, of wad (a peat-like peroxide of 
manganese, dark in color) and then of psilomelane (a 
hard crystalline mineral having sometimes a bright frac- 
ture, and at others a slaty-like, blue fracture). Toward 
the eastern end of the Kumsi area, a very large quantity 
of pyrolusite, both hard and soft varieties, has been 
excavated and shipped to England. 

The system of mining resembles the long-wall method 


always in favor of the load. The small railway has also 
served the Mysore Government by affording a convenient 
way for getting down from the great jungles the huge 
trees which are brought to the Shimoga depot for sale. 
Incidentally, the rates charged for this work have made 
the operating expenses of the mines considerably less 
than they would otherwise have been. 

I have referred only to the first block, the Kumsi area, 
which is also the oldest. At Shankargudda there is 
also a very fine deposit, which was discovered by the 
manager of the company. The ore-bearing ground has 
approximately the same strike as the Kumsi ground, 
and the formation is similar. The property is linked 
up with Shimoga by means of a branch line of the same 
gage as the others. This line was completed after a 
careful survey, and considerable difficulties had to be 
overcome. It runs through areas that are practically 
virgin forest. The scenery on every side is splendid. 

The method of mining is the same as in the other area. 
All the ores obtained from the two mines, after being 
graded at Shimoga, are shipped to Marmagoa, the port 
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in Portuguese India on the West Coast. Here special 
ships are chartered to convey the cargoes to England. 

It is interesting to see the men at work in the mines, 
which are almost entirely open-pit. The accompanying 
photographs will give some idea of the general appear- 
ance of the terraces by which the lower ores are reached. 
All work is hand labor, practically no machinery being 
used except in the transportation of the ore to the depot. 

The coolies pass the ore from terrace to terrace by 
means of baskets carried on their heads. It is sur- 
prising how skillful the workers become in climbing up 
the passageways with the heavy baskets. 

After a visit to the mines the traveler can return 
along the line, through glorious country, and frequently 
he may see wild animals running across the open 
stretches. There is capital sport in this neighborhood, 
and this doubtless compensates the Europeans for some 
of the hardships and difficulties incident to jungle life. 

It is believed that there are many large areas of 
manganese-bearing ground in various places in India, 
and it is almost certain that the government of the 
country will take steps for a more complete survey of 
the region. The demand for manganese is likely to 
increase, and as the Indian ore appears to be of high 
grade, it will be of great commercial advantage if the 
land is opened up by the government or private com- 
panies. 


The Belgian Zinc Industry 


Producers of This Metal Have Been Hard Hit by War 
Conditions, but Hope To Compete With New 
English and Australian Plants 
By ANDRE SURNY DE BONNIER 
Ing. Civil des Mines, Anvers, Belgium 
Written, exclusively for Engineering and Mining Journal 

EFORE the war, Belgium, after the United States 

and Germany, was the greatest zinc-producing 
country in the world. She owed her position to the 
ability and experience of her metallurgical engineers and 
zine workers, to the high quality of her refractory ma- 
terial, and to the cheapness of her coal. As for ore, the 
Belgian mines were long ago completely exhausted, and 
the smelters are exclusively provided with foreign ores 
from Australia, Spain, and Sweden. Broken Hill ore 
was used in most of the plants, and the Belgians were 
the first to succeed in the treatment of that complex ore. 
The recovery in zinc, lead, and silver which they have 
been able to obtain has not yet been surpassed. 

Of the 200,000 tons of metal produced yearly, the 
largest quantity (60 per cent) was exported to England 
and the British colonies, and 20 per cent to France and 
Italy. During the war, these countries were obliged to 
produce it, or to buy it from some other countries, 
which, like the United States, have been considerably 
enlarging their plants, or, like Australia, have built a 
new industry. The products of these new zinc plants 
will be in sharp competition with the Belgian products 
on the world market; and the Belgian zinc industry is 
in a very difficult situation, 

Indeed, but for the Vieille-Montagne, which owns 
mines in France, Sweden, Algeria, and in other coun- 
tries, the zinc companies of Belgium are totally de- 
pendent on ores from foreign countries. Yet every- 
body knows that England controls the Broken Hill 
deposit. Moreover, Belgium has to import the ore to 
her smelters and export the zinc to the consumers; and 
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she is lacking in shipping, and here, too, is dependent 
on other countries. 

As for laborers, the present situation of Belgium 1s 
not much better. During the war, zinc production was 
very small (8,000 tons in 1918), and the plants were 
practically at a standstill. In consequence, many labor- 
ers left the country, and some of them, who have found 
remunerative employment in France or in England, will 
not return to their old jobs. Others have lost, during 
their long inactivity, part of their former ability, and 
this point is the most important to be considered. For 
five years no new classes of young laborers have been 
formed; and this is a direct and permanent loss. 

As for zine plants and zinc furnaces, they are the 
result of many years of careful and persevering work. 
They have been adapted to the ore treated; they are 
well designed, and the producing cost of zinc in Belgium 
is low enough to balance with advantage the unfavor- 
able conditions, which, in this country, are opposed to 
the success of these enterprises. As a whole, the zinc 
plants have not been destroyed during the war, Germany 
having a large interest in many of them. Nevertheless, 
the plants of La Vieille-Montagne, in Baelen; the zinc 
works of the Dumont Fréres Cie., in Silviopeaux, and 
the works of Boorn have been completely dismantled; 
but other plants, like the works of Overfelt and Lommel 
(controlled by Messrs. Beer, Sondheimer & Co., of 
Frankfort), have not suffered much from the wrecking 
effects of the German army. 

Other causes of destruction, which no plant could 
avoid, are those due to the cooling down of furnaces; the 
influence of air-moisture on refractory materials; and 
those due to time. A few plants, which had some repair 
material on hand while the war was on, dared to repair 
their furnaces; others, even like l’Austro-Belge, in Cor- 
phalie, rebuilt all of their furnaces. 

The high price paid today for fuel, and the scarcity 
of good fuel, play havoc with zine production in Bel- 
gium. Indeed, before the war the Belgian zinc smelters 
used to choose their coal from among the best and most 
appropriate quality of Belgian and German coal. Today, 
they have to rely exclusively on Belgian coal. Although 
suitable coal exists in the coal mines of Liege, fuel of 
that quality is bought today for coke ovens, gas plants, 
domestic use, openhearth furnaces, kilns for refractory 
products, and many other purposes, and for uses for 
which, before the war, large quantities of coal were im- 
ported from Germany. 

So many adverse conditions cannot fail to have a very 
bad influence on the Belgian zinc industry, but it is not 
the first time that the Belgian zinc producers have had 
to go through great difficulties. In the end they should 
be successful, and they will take advantage of any favor- 
able circumstances. One of the most important of these 
favorable circumstances is the fact that Germany is 
losing control of the ore market and of many plants in 
Silesia and Poland, so that they will not in the future 
compete with Belgian products. It is also known that 
the new zinc plants established in England and in Aus- 
tralia will have to solve many difficulties, such as labor- 
ers, habits, and climate, before they are firmly estab- 
lished. Belgium will have to contend with the strict 
limitation of working hours and high wages. But these 
difficulties seem to be more or less the same in all the 
industrial countries. She will always keep the benefit 
of her long experience in the milling of zinc sheets, and 
this specialty will add largely to the profit in smelting. 
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; . Underwood and Underwood. 
A SUNRISE ON THE HIMALAYAS 


A Mining Engineer in India 
And the Gold Coast 


Side Lights and Reminiscences Show That Technical 
And Engineering Experiences Are Not the Only 
Compensations of the Engineer 


By PAUL T. BRUHL 
Written exclusively for Engineering and Mining Journal 


2 HAS often occurred to me that to many of the 
readers of Engineering and Mining Journal who have 
not in the course of their duties enjoyed the pleasures 
of travel, the story of a fellow engineer’s wanderings 
might be of interest. The mine and the mill each has 
its special attraction. Descriptions of methods employed 
and results obtained are both helpful and suggestive 
to workers in distant fields. By the free interchange 
of ideas and information, mining and metallurgy have 
been undoubtedly greatly benefited. There are times, 
however, when a man is surfeited by the wealth of 
technical information, and perusal of screen analyses 
and a comparison of the footage attained by different 
makes of drills rapidly produce intellectual indigestion. 
On these occasions something different is wanted. 

The strictly technical man misses much in life. He 
may climb to the pinnacle of fame only to realize that 
there is an illusive something which has escaped him. 
I have known miners and millmen, living in a district 
vibrant with the memories of a storied past, who have 
been content to remain ignorant of everything not 
immediately touching their daily work. Others have 
been reluctant to mingle with “inferiors.” They thus 
lose much of the joy of living and something of the 
philosophy of races, the story of whose civilization 
might have been perhaps old at the birth of historical 
record. I will not, therefore, tell about mines, but will 
write of men and places and incidents, which even in 
their triviality are not devoid of interest. 

My recollection goes back to British India, to the 
tawny waters of the Hugli, the principal branch of the 
sacred river Ganges in its lowest reaches. There I 
watched the evolution of maritime trade, the gradual 
replacement of the sailing ship by the steamer, and, as 
the years slipped by, the growing challenge to the 
British carrying-trade by German interests. At dusk I 
watched the fishermen returning with their day’s catch, 
paddle held in left hand and toes of the right foot, 
the right hand encircling the bowl of the hookah, which 
they puffed contentedly. Now and then a boat would 
fall out of the line and proceed up the creek to the 
house of the Brahmin gatekeeper. Many a fish donated 
to him as a tribute to his sanctity was subsequently 
retailed to us at cost plus 10 per cent. 

On an occasional trip I crossed the Sunderbunds, the 
Ganges delta, on my way shooting from the deck at some 
indolent mugger or, at night, at a deer coming down to 
drink. It was strange how the serang, or native skip- 
per, preferred to travel by the feeble light of the stars 
and made but little use of the searchlight to pick his 
way along the labyrinth of channels. Once he assured 
me he could see better in the dark. I dare say this 
was so, because when we awakened next morning we 
were high and dry in the middle of a. sea of mud 
beautifully marked with wind-ripples. I. was careful 
not to refer to his statement of the night before, and 
he avoided the subject with equal care. 

I remember, too, a trip to northern Bengal at the 
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time of a great famine caused by the flooding of three 
rivers. The land was practically flat. To the small 
expanse of ground rising above the water, flocked man 
and beast and reptile. Relief work was difficult, as 
the railway had been breached for miles. The one 
bright recollection amid all that misery, which was the 
more terrible as full alleviation was impossible, was a 
monkey. It was picked up in camp, an orphan, and 
soon became an amusing companion. It could not bear 
to see my eyes closed (I suppose even a monkey remem- 
bers), and in the mornings would hop into bed to press 
my eyelids apart. It would scamper up the near-by tree, 
let go and toboggan down the tent. It would steal the 
sugar, worry the goats, and try all day to pluck feathers 
from the hens. It expressed great fear of an elephant, 
chattering at its approach, and screaming with mock 
terror, only to wind up by climbing to its back, from 
either end, with equal facility. 


casket counts as a prayer said once. An energetic 
twirler should be able to assure himself a crown in 
heaven in a very few minutes. 

Along the edges of landslides, strung from one pole 
to another, are strings to which appeals for safety are 
attached. Every breeze that blows causes the prayers 
to be wafted to the gods. There is something appeal- 
ingly poetical in the idea. If you give alms to a beggar 
woman, she invokes blessings on your head and assures 
you that your reward will be seven children. At any 
rate, she hopes that it will be so. Such an assurance 
must be particularly embarrassing to the confirmed 
bachelor. The beggar man, on the other hand, will 
name you as the coming Lieutenant Governor. This is 
gratifying, but you keep wondering whether a more 
substantial largess would not have secured your nomina- 
tion to the Vice-Royalty! 

Gneiss, white and gray, is the oldest rock in the 





IN A WEST AFRICAN VILLAGE 


The mighty Himalayas, “the Home of Snow,” sum- 
mit after summit towering into the sky, are keenly in my 
memory. Their only rivals in majesty which I have seen 
are the highest ranges of the Bolivian Andes. I recall 
the titan Kinchinjunga, with its splendid play of colors 
at sunrise and sunset; the vast plantations of tea, the 
turbulent watercourses, the shady forests, transformed 
into a paradise by the beauty of flaming flowers. In 
the interior one hears of a race of giants, the Kham 
men, I think, seven feet tall. One learns, also, of a dying 
race, dving owing to the scarcity of females born into 
the tribe. 

The men and women of the hill tribes dress pretty 
much alike. A kind of blouse, trousers and cloth top- 
boots, all sadly in need of fumigation. They have 
little faith in banks. The women carry the family 
savings either in the form of a necklace of coins or in 
the guise of gold and silver ornaments. If I remember 
rightly, it is the fashion among the ladies to smear 
pig’s blood on their cheeks. While recognizing the 
value of prayer, they do not permit their devotions 
to encroach too heavily on their time. The prayer wheel 
is a useful contrivance. Within it are placed the neces- 
sary intercessions, and then each revolution of the 


A WEST AFRICAN LAUNDRY 


Himalayan Range. Above it lie schists, quartzites, 
sandstones, and other formations. Veritable treasure 
houses of the remains of extinct mammalia are the 
Siwaliks and the Manchars. The principal] mineral in 
India is coal, though iron ores will in time be worked 
on a much larger scale than they now are. The Salt 
Range in the northeast Punjab is of economic impor- 
tance, as are also, in some districts, the deposits of 
mica and manganese. Cupriferous pyrites and galena 
have been found, and gold is washed in primitive fashion 
from the mountain streams, though the important pro- 
ductive source is the well-known Kolar field in southern 
India. 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING 


India is a good country for the sportsman. The 
tiger is to be found in the marshy lands forming the 
Sunderbunds and in the “Terai”—the malarial foothills 
of the Himalayas. You can hunt him from the security 
of a machan, or platform in a tree, using as bait a live 
kid staked at the foot, or do your shooting from the 
back of a trained elephant, the tiger being driven toward 
you by an army of beaters armed with tomtoms. The 
hardier sportsman stalks his game on foot, and in doing 
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so probably finds all the excitement his nature craves. 
The young and vigorous animal does not bother man. 
It is only when a tiger grows old, and fleeter prey can 
outrun him, that he turns to human flesh. There are 
also the desert lion, the wild boar, the panther, the 
black bear, and the elephant. The latter is caught by 
being driven into a strongly built stockade. Here the 
value of docility is impressed on him, partly by kind- 
ness and partly through the strong-arm tactics of his 
trained brother. Deer there are in abundance, pride 





WEST AFRICAN VEGETATION 


of them all being the hill-sambhar, with his fine spread 
of antlers. 

Snakes are not, of course, recognized as. a variety 
of game, but, they have to be reckoned with. There 
are the cobra, the dhamin, Russell’s viper, and the salt- 
water serpents. They have caused an extreme mortality 
in the past, but during recent years the efficacy of 
potassium permanganate as an antidote has been proved. 
It is in the remote villages where the women congregate 
by the rough rock-walled well that the toll is heavy, 
for snakes often lie in the crevices seeking relief from 
the stifling heat. Then, perhaps ignorance of a remedy 
and a belief that it is wrong to attempt to thwart fate 
help to swell the number of victims. 

Before the supply of native doctors, trained in Indian 
Universities, reached its present numbers, the services 
of devi!-doctors ‘were much in vogue. I suppose they 
still administer to the unfortunate victims in the remote 
sections. This brand of medico used to argue that a 
man wouldn’t be sick unless his body was in the pos- 
session of an evil spirit. Hence, the readiest method 
to cure was to remove the cause. The best way to get 
results was obviously to torture the body so as to impress 
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on the devil that it was high time he was moving. 
Of course, when the patient cried out with pain, the 
anxious. relatives were relieved by the assurance that 
it was really the devil that was making all the fuss. 

Customary figures along the roadside are the snake 
charmer, the bunder wal'ah or monkey man, and the 
fakir. Do not call the last named a “faker,” because in 
reality he isn’t one. Call him a “fakeer.” All the snake 
charming that the snake charmer does is to play a flute, 
to the weird music of which a harmless cobra will sway 
in unison. Conjuring fills most of the bill, and it is 
remarkable with how few and inexpensive tools of the 
trade he can perform. The entertainment usually ends 
with a fight between the mongoose and the cobra, in 
which the latter gets rather cruelly mauled. The 
bunder wallah ekes out a livelihood with the help of a 
couple of trained monkeys and a goat, performing a few 
simple tricks which amuse the children. The fakir is a 
religious devotee, who has surrendered the intercourse 
of the world for a life of meditation and self-denial. 
He is a filthy-looking object, and one cannot but wonder . 
how ‘the lack of personal cleanliness can be an aid to 
contemplation. 

CLIMATE ON PLAINS AND IN THE HILLS 


To the man wishing to know something of the climate 
of India I would say that “in the hills” the tempera- 
ture is equable and sickness infrequent. In “the plains,” 
on the other hand, from April through to the end of Sep- 
tember, the weather is hot and muggy, and one has to 
be acclimatized.to withstand the onslaughts of malaria 
and the hundred-and-one ills to which a run-down sys- 
tem exposes one. Life in the plains, however, is rendered 
tolerable by the high standard of comfort maintained 
by the white race. Indeed, when the hard-boiled Anglo- 
Indian believes himself to be roughing it he is a great 
deal:more comfortable than many a man holding a 
good position in‘a mining camp. 

In going to a foreign country it is always wisest to 
take a minimum of clothing. Complete your wardrobe 
in the country itself, so as to get the right thing at 
the right price. Dress as others of your race have 
found it best to dress. Accustom yourself by degrees 
to the food of the country, for Nature provides the 
sustenance best suited to the climate. 

The population of India is well over 300,000,000. The 
large majority are Hindus and Mohometans, the former 
holding the numerical superiority. The minority are 
represented by Bhuddists, Sikhs, Parsees, and others. 
One authority has classified the people roughly under 
five headings: The ancient races of Dravidian stock, 
the hill folk of Central India, the tribes through whose 
veins flow some Chinese blood, high-caste Hindus, and 
the remnants of invading races. 

I will not discuss the varied beliefs and creeds, nor 
attempt to trace the record of India’s civilization back 
through its 4,000 years of history. The task would be 
too ambitious. I will say briefly that India is a country 
to which one does not begrudge a visit. Indeed, one is 
glad to have seen her marvelous architecture and to 
have moved for a time with the current of her life and 
thought. If one has not probed too deeply into the pur- 
poseless misery of her teeming numbers of poor, recol- 
lections of the country are but memories of pleasant days. 

Let us now take a glimpse at another continent. 
There is nothing noteworthy on the journey to the West 
Coast of Africa. The coast-line between Sierra Leone 
and Lagos is for many a long mile nothing but a 
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monotonous succession of mangrove swamps. Arriving 
at the Gold Coast Colony, one travels through a densely 
wooded country to the mines. A description of the prin- 


cipal mill was given by me in a former issue of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal. Twenty years ago 
the climate was decidedly unhealthful, as the brush 
around the concessions had not been cleared away. I am 
afraid that liability to sickness in those days was 





IVORY TRANSPORT, MONROVIA, LIBERIA 


increased by the strongly held belief that stiff doses 
of whisky and gin were the best preventives of disease. 
Even ten years later, it used to be claimed, jestingly, 
that if the ocean were to dry up the trail to England 
would stand disclosed by a broad highway of beer 
bottles. Today, however, a clean-living man can fill 
his year’s contract without much, if any, loss of time. 
The weather often is disagreeably warm, and one lives 
at times in a hot-house, as it were, especially after the 
thunderstorms in the rainy season. It is the saying, 
on the Coast, that there are but two seasons, the hot 
and the damnsight hotter. 

The topography of the Gold Coast country is one of 
gently rolling hills, covered largely with impenetrable 
undergrowth, through which are cut, here and there, 
the paths that lead to some village, where a generous 
soil provides the natives an easy livelihood. As is 
usual in Africa, the man avoids physical effort if there 
are women folk around. There is as yet no Susan B. 
Anthony amendment to the native code. In olden times 
the men occupied themselves solely with military exer- 
cises, for it was considered quite gentlemanly for a 
tribe that had harvested a poor crop to raid a more 
prospérous neighbor. Slavery as a consequence of these 
raids became established, and the early record of the 
continent is stained by the senseless butchery that is 
inevitable: where ignorance and superstition are 
unchecked. 

When a member of one of the tribes died, his body 
was placed on the state bed of crimson cloth, and his 
face was smeared with white paint, so that even the 
solemnity of the occasion could hardly repress the 
onlooker’s smile. ‘Death is not considered terrible by 
the savage races. The fear of death is greater among 
civilized peoples. The burial ceremony is conducted 


amid the lamentations of the women and the capers of 
the men, the latter induced by trade gin, for which the 
deceased has paid if his fortune was large enough to 
bear the burden of “drinks for the crowd.” 

On the grave are placed food and a little something to 
help out the new arrival in the spirit world. I came 
across one of these graves in the forest once. The 
bottle stood upright; the glass stopper was in, yet the 
contents were missing. This is not, however, a case for 
psychical research. The negro does not believe in waste 
where liquor is concerned. 

The blacks have of course their native names. As 
these were not easy to remember they were re-named 
Whisky, Coffee, Tea Pot or any handle that struck the 
fancy of the boss. There was even a “Damnfool No. 
1.” Sea Breeze was a favorite among the Kroo-boys, 
and on glancing down the payroll sheet the impression 
given by Sea Breeze No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, was that Sir 
Thomas Lipton had mistaken the Coast for Sandy Hook. 

I am sorry that I have lost the letters I received from 
the negroes asking for a raise, as they were often 
delightfully worded. I recollect, however, that the vil- 
lage station master once thought that his services were 
being inadequately appreciated. In answer to the ques- 
tion, “Why do you claim an increase in salary?” he 
wrote “I have seven children and one in transit.” I 
hope the government considered his application favor- 
ably. I am reminded of the new fireman who was 
ordered not to let the steam pressure fall below 50 lb. 
The superintendent, on making his rounds later in the 
day, noticed that the gage registered only 30 Ib. 
“Didn’t I tell you to hold’ the pressure?” “Don’t you 
worry, Boss,” was the response; “that needle done been 
around once already.” 


Cement Bottoms for Pneumatic Flotation Cells 


The accompanying photograph of the porous air mats 
in use at the Ray Consolidated mill at Hayden, Ariz., 
arrived too late for publication in connection with the 





CEMENT AIR MAT FOR FLOTATION CELLS 


article on this subject in the April 10 number. The 
cut gives a good idea of the rough surface of these 
blocks. 


Almost two-thirds of the gold produced by South Africa 
is recovered by amalgamation, the remainder being treated 
by the cyanide process. The Witwatersrand district is, 
of course, by far the largest producer, the Pilgrims’ Rest, 
Heidelberg, and Barberton districts, in order, ranking next. 
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| Loosening Up a Rock Hill 





THE ABOVE VIEW SHOWS THE APPEARANCE OF THE HILL AFTER THE SUBSIDENCE OF THE ROCK 


Blasting at Ajo, Ariz. 


HE three remarkable pictures on these pages 

emphasize the scale on which modern copper mining 
must be carried out in order to reduce the per-pound 
costs to a degree that will admit of a profit. The New 
Cornelia Copper Co., operating a large open-pit mine 
at Ajo, Ariz., has introduced into its practice many 
notable economies, of which the “large-scale blasting” 
illustrated on this page is only one. 

The layout of the powder chambers and connecting 
ttinnels in the particular blast is shown in the small 
plan of driving and blasting tunnels No. 3 and 3A in 
hill No. 3. The length of the underground excavations 
was 661 ft. as shown in plan. 

The cost for labor and supplies in drifting 661 ft. 
was $2,415.58, or $3.6544 per foot. The hill was solid 
copper carbonate ore, the rock being somewhat tough 
and hard. The powder chambers were charged with 
80,000 lb. of Trojan nitro-starch powder. An electric 
current of 110 volts was used to ignite the blast. The 
cost of the blast for labor and supplies was $15,305.40, 
making, together with the cost of drifting and excava- 
tion of powder chambers, a total of $17,720.98. 

It is estimated that 300,000 tons of. ore were dis- 
placed, 0.27 Ib. of explosive being required for each 
ton. The cost for breaking was approximately 6c. per 
ton. 
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POWDER CHAMBERS AND CONNECTING TUNNELS 


The charge was exploded on Nov. 22, 1919, in the 
presence of local mining men and Dr. Louis D. Ricketts 
and John D. Ryan. After a careful inspection of the 
blasted mass, General Superintendent M. Curley said 
that the results were excellent and that the mass was 
well broken up ready for handling by steam shovels. 
The details of loading were executed under the supervi- 
sion of mine superintendent, Frederick Ekman. 

It is of interest to note that the loading crew were 
furnished with a specially designed jumper in which 
there were no pockets, in order to prevent the possibility 
of anyone carrying matches. The picture of the blast is 
unique in that it indicates a general loosening up and 
distention of the mass of rock under the pressure of 
the closely confined gases. 
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THE UPPER PICTURE IS A VIEW JUST BEFORE IGNITION, THE LOWER DURING THE BLAST 
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Mining in Federated Malay 
States 


MINING INDUSTRY of considerable importance 

centers in the Federated Malay States. The 
principal products are tin and tin ore, but some gold 
and tungsten ores are also produced. 
issued report for 1918 by the Government of the Fed- 
erated Malay States, Kuala Lampur, F. M. S., a brief 
summary of the industry is given and further sum- 
maries appear in the annual reports of the respective 
states. This abstract has been prepared from these 
sources. 

The total amount of tin exported during 1918 was 
627,815 pikuls (37,370 tons), as compared with 669,194 
pikuls (39,833 tons) in 1917. The average yearly export 
for the last five years was 728,721 pikuls (43,376 tons). 
An appeal was made to the mining community to make 
every endeavor to increase the output of tin, in view of 
the needs of the Allies in connection with the war.- It 
was suggested that it would only be patriotic on the 
part of the mining community to respond to this appeal, 
but the response was a reduction in the output of 
2,463 tons, compared with 1917, and 6,006 tons lower 
than the average of the previous five years. 

With the sudden termination of the war, the need 
for an increased output disappeared, and stocks of tin 
were far in excess of the world’s requirements. There 
was considerable feeling among the mining community 
when this second crisis in four and one-half years came 
upon them. The first crisis could not have been fore- 
seen, but it should have been realized that there must be 
an end of the war, though the exact date could not be 
foretold. 

The average price of tin in 1918 was $150.62 per 
pikul of Straits refined tin. The highest price was 
$182.50 on Aug. 3, and the lowest $117.50 on Jan. 4. The 
average price in 1917 was $108.74. The Imperial 
Government assumed control over tin and appointed 
buying agents in August, when the price was about at 
its highest, and rapidly reduced the price until it 
reached $118 per pikul. The Imperial Government 
ceased to buy in December. The local government 
decided to buy at $118, and this price was maintained 
till after the Chinese New Year (Feb. 1) when the 
government buying price was reduced to $116, and 
eventually to $100, at which price it now remains. 

The reduction in the output of tin need not be 
regarded with any great alarm as far as the Federated 
Malay States are concerned. There is every indication 
that tin mining in this country will continue to prosper 
and that the application of more modern methods of 
extracting the ore will result in the profitable working 
of great areas of land which under antiquated and 
wasteful methods could not be worked at a profit even 
when the price of the metal was comparatively high. 
The Senior Warden of Mines estimates that about 68 
per cent of the tin produced in the Federated Malay 
States is produced in Chinese-owned or Chinese-man- 
aged mines. 

The quantity of gold exported in 1918 was 18,309 oz., 
of the value of $608,124. The Raub mines, in Pahang, 
produced 16,900 oz., on which royalty was remitted. 
The amount of wolfram exported was 4,097 pikuls, a 
decrease of 2,981 pikuls, and of scheelite 1,874 pikuls, 
or 3,838 pikuls less than in 1917. No duty was imposed, 
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and free prospecting’ licenses continued to be granted. 
Tungsten ores to the quantity of 7,728 pikuls were sent 
to the Federated Malay States for treatment and re- 
exported. 

The output of the Malayan collieries in 1918 was 
168,740 tons, as compared with 155,279 in 1917. Opera- 
tions were hindered by the difficulty in procuring plant 
and there was also a shortage of labor. The labor force 
engaged in. mining was 144,621, an increase of 21,281. 
The area leased for mining at the end of the year was 
238,511 acres, an increase of 2,465. There were at one 
time complaints of a shortage of labor for mining, but 
toward the end of the year the drop in the price and the 
closing of the markets for tin resulted in closing down 
some of the mines and the discharge of many 
laborers. These should not have found much difficulty 
in obtaining employment elsewhere. There was no 
reason why any laborer who desired work should remain 
unemployed. . 

The accompanying table records the activities in 
mining of the respective states: 


OUTPUT OF MINING STATES IN FEDERATED MALAY STATES 








Output, Pikuls, Output, Pikuls, Labor 
1917 1918 1918 Employed 
State Tin —Wolfram Scheelite— 191 8 
Perak (i)......... 414,000 386,126 33,415 2,165 76,621 (h) 
SelangorTf)....... 184,135 180,505 3,700 1,874 50,009 (9) 
NegriSembilan (e). 17,439 16,246 GPa) neces , 
Pahang (d)....... 6,244 (a) ED? eeu 9) vives 10,149 
52,492(b) Te sxaurtl. | -20e00  . eeemeaens 


(a) Smelted tin. (6) Tin ore. (c) Wolfram and Scheelite combined. (d) Raub 
Australian Gold Mining Co., Ltd., produced 16,989 oz. gold. Labor force em- 
ployed, 920, Some alluvial gold mining was done at Tanjong Besar and Tui, but 
output undetermined. Bentong Tin (no liability) Co., operated throughout 
year, dredging ground in vicinity of Perting River. (¢)Gold won was only 38 oz., 
in 1918. (f) Percentage of tin won in mines under Chinese control 93.94 cent. 
(g) Laborers to the number of 37,590 were employed in open-cast; 3,809 in under- 
ground; 8,327 hydraulic and underground; and 283 bucket dredging. (h) Labor- 
ers to the number of 53,600 were employed in open-cast and surface workings; 
3,712, underground; 19,216, hydraulic and lampan; 2,093, bucket dredge. 
(i) Tin won by mines under Chinese management was 64 per cent of total. In 
Bantang Padang district, 1,236 oz. gold was won. 


Ore Feed Distributor 
BY FREDERICK W. . FOOTE 
Written exclusively for Engineering and Mining Journal 


When a trommel screen is set at right angles to a ser 
of rolls, taking as its feed the oversize from the trommel, 
it is difficult to distribute the fed over the entire width 
of the tire. This has been accomplished at the mill of 
the Smuggler Leasing Co., Aspen, Col., by adding a 
strip of iron to the lower end of the trommel. Its 
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APPARATUS FOR REGULATING ORE FEED TO ROLLS 


height is equal to the width of the tire, divided by the 
at the edge, the distributor should be “bowed in.” If 
the tires of the rolls are worn more in the middle than 
at the edge, the distributor should be “bowed in.” If 
the tires are worn ore on the edge, the distributor 
should be “bowed out.” 
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Albert R. Ledoux 


Engineering and Mining Journal staff what he 

considered the most important thing which he 
had accomplished for the mineral industry of the world, 
and he replied that in his opinion it was in persuading 
European buyers of ores, 
mattes, and blister cop- 
per to settle in full upon 
American assays and 
make payment for pur- 
chases f.o.b. New York 
without the delay and 
uncertainty which had 
theretofore existed in 
settlement upon Euro- 
pean sampling and assay. 
In relating the circum- 
stances leading up to the 
accomplishment and tell- 
ing of other experiences 
which he has had-in con- 
nection with his labora- 
tory during its forty 
years’ existence in New 
York City, Dr. Ledoux 
gave an insight into the 
scope of his service to 
the industry, which is 
‘equaled by few engi- 
neers of today. Mem- 
bers of the engineering 
professions, particularly 
mining engineers, have 
long known Dr. Ledoux 
through his activities in 
technical fields, but more 
particularly because of 
his standing in _ the 
American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, of which 
he has been for many 
years a member and director, once president, and of 
which he is now a vice-president and the chairman of 
the executive committee. 

Albert R. Ledoux was born in Kentucky in 1852. He 
entered the Columbia School of Mines in 1870, and at 
the end of the third year went to Berlin, there studying 
chemistry, mineralogy, and geology. Later he attended 
the University of Goettingen, where he received the 
degrees of master of arts and doctor of philosophy. In 
1876 he became assistant chemist in the laboratory of 
William M. Habirshaw, succeeding the late J. B. F. 
Herreshof. In 1877 the State of North Carolina created 
an agricultural experiment station, and Dr. Ledoux 
became its first director. 

In April, 1880, Dr. Ledoux opened a laboratory and 
office in New York, in partnership with the late Pro- 
fessor P. de P. Ricketts, under the name of A. R. 
Ledoux & Co. Later the name was changed to Ledoux 
& Ricketts, and when, after five years’ association, the 
partnership was dissolved Dr. Ledoux continued the 


DE LEDOUX was recently asked by a member of 
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business under the firm name of Ledoux & Co., the 
*“company” being his brother, Augustus D. Ledoux. 
Later, Ledoux & Co. was incorporated and the shares 
were distributed among the important technical men 
and office heads. 


Dr. Ledoux was frequently called upon 
for mine examinations 
covering sections of 
British Columbia, Colo- 
rado, Montana, and Mex- 
ico. He was frequently 
in court as expert in 
patent and other cases. 
Among the positions of 
importance which he has 
filled was that of advisor 
to the Great Northern 
Ry. when the late James 
J. Hill was beginning 
‘the extension of this 
railway from Montana 
to the Pacific Coast. 
With a view of report- 
ing on possible mineral 
resources of the various 
districts, Dr. Ledoux 
made a study in the late 
80’s of the Kootenai 
Lake section, the Sweet 
Grass Hills of Montana 
and other regions, and 
continued his relations 
with Mr. Hill up to the 
time of the latter’s 
death. He was president 
of the Great Northern 
Mining and Development 
Co., which bought and 
operated a_ successful 
gold mine in Fergus 
County, Mont. Another 
m, important position held 
. " by Dr. Ledoux was that 
of receiver of the Harney Peak Tin Mining, Milling 
& Manufacturing Co. The Engineering and Mining 
‘Journal of July 7, 1894, contains a review of Dr. 
Ledoux’s activities in connection with tin investigations 
in South Dakota and the King’s Mountain region in 
North Carolina. He was also one of the first technical 
experts employed by the commission which was charged 
by the State of New York with burying the electrical 
wires of this city, and the first “electrical subway” was 
constructed under Dr. Ledoux’s supervision. 

Dr. Ledoux is one of the consulting engineers of the 
Bureau of Mines and was selected by the Bureau, at 
the request of the State Department, to conduct for the 
latter a somewhat delicate and interesting diplomatic 
negotiation in Great Britain and in France to check- 
mate a certain German scheme which was discovered by 
our State Department, all of which he accomplished 
successfully, just prior to the beginning of the World 
War. The story of this achievement is of great interest, 
but it cannot at this time be made public. 
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The Truth at Last 


An editorial writer in the Mining babes says thats 
he “sent an article on oil flotation to the Engineering 
and Mining Journal in 1899, but the late Richard P. 
Rothwell returned it with the comment: ‘Heavy miner- 
als don’t float; do not write articles for the Engineering 
and Mining Journal after a champagne lunch.’” How 
could we be expected to know anything about flotation 
when, according to Minerals Separation’s counsel in the 
suit now being heard in this city: “The flotation 
process was not known in 1903. Flotation was 
only discovered in the laboratories of Minerals Separa- 
tion’ in London . by Mr. Sulman and Mr. 
Pickard and Mr. Ballot, and Mr. A. H. Higgins was the 
principal operator who carried on the experiments.” 


Early Gold Seekers 


“The way in which the Indians get the plentiful 

supply of gold is the following,’’ said Herodotus: ‘East- 
ward of India lies a tract which is entirely sand. 
Here, in this desert, there live amid the sand, great 
ants, in size somewhat less than dogs, but bigger than 
foxes. These ants make their dwellings underground, 
and like the Greek ants, which they very much resemble 
in shape, throw up sandheaps as they burrow. Now the 
sand which they throw up is full of gold. The Indians, 
when they go into the desert to collect this sand, take 
three camels and harness them together, a female in the 
middle and a male on either side, in a leading-rein. The 
rider sits on the female. The camel has in its hind legs 
four thigh bones and four knee joints: 

“When the Indians have thus equipped themselves, 
they set off in quest of the gold, calculating the time so 
that they may be engaged in seizing it during the most 
sultry part of the day, when the ants hide themselves 
to escape the heat. When they reach the place where 
the gold is, they fill their bags with the sand, and ride 
away at their best speed. The ants, however, scenting 
them, rush forth in pursuit. Now, these animals are, 
they declare, so swift, that there is nothing in the world 
like them; if it were not, therefore, that the Indians get 
a start while the ants are mustering, not a single gold- 
gatherer could escape. During the flight the male 
camels, which are not so fleet as the females, grow tired 
and begin to drag; but the females recollect the young 
which they have left behind, and never give way or 
flag. Such, according to the Persians, is the manner 
in which the Indians get the greater part of their gold; 
some is dug out of the earth, but of this the supply is 
more scanty.” 


Dash Pots and the Law of Mechanics 


“Tha h’other day, m’son, I wuz tellin’ e’ ’ow Jan 
Trevarrow set about to build one o’ these ere 
brick stacks. 
Jan. Jan, thee mus’ naw, wuz one o’ these ’ere ’andy 
chaps—w’y, dam-me, ’e nawed w’ich way turn a nut or 
bolt w’en ’e wanted to take un off, ’ow to put they 
packin’ in one o’ Fred Prescott’s pumps so she’d keep 
from squirtin’ h’all over tha pump room, an’ ’ow to 
drive rivets in a kibble so tha bail would’nt come h’off. 
So thee sees, m’son, this ’ere Jan wuz pretty ’andy. So 
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one time w’en minin’ wuz a bit slack tha boss gives 
Jan a job ’elpin. to.drive rivets on tha top o’ tha big 
h’iron stack they*wuz putten h’up longside tha boiler 
’ouse. Stack wuz baout thirty h’inches h’across, an’ a 
’undred an’ twenty feet ’igh—an’, mind you, m’son, 
Jan wuz baout as large through as this ’ere stack 
h’inside. So Jan, ’e wuz h’inside ’oldin’ tha rivets in 
tha ’oles while tha chap h’outside was poundin’ un with 
a ’ammer. Jus’ as they ’ad reached tha las’ sheet on 
tha top, w’y, dam-me, tha bloody board that Jan wuz 
standin’ h’on breaks, an’ daown ’e gaws, ’E wuz wearin’ 
one ’o these ’ere jumpers; an’ do’st thee naw, m’son, 
tha bloody jumper rolls h’up h’under ’is h’arms jus’ like 
tha packin’ thee puts h’in a pump. So w’en Jan slides 
daown, ’e fits so tight in tha stack that ’e compressed 
tha h’air jus’ like a piston in one o’ these ’ere com- 
pressors. Finally tha pressure got so much ’e could go - 
no further, there bein’ no valve or ’ole at tha bottom. 
So, dam-me, tha pressure bobs ’im h’up again. Jan 
figgered sure ’e’d be pushed h’out o’ tha top like a shot 
from a gun, but, dam-me, w’ot do’e naw baout tha prin- 
ciples 0’ mechanics? So ’e didn’t go h’up as far as ’e 
gaws down, on account o’ friction an’ tha fac’ that ’e 
didn’t ’ave any pole-grease. Any’ow ’is jumper unrolls 
an’ turns tha h’other way abaout, lettin’ h’out some 0’ 
tha h’air—-an’ daown gaws Jan again. So there ’e wuz, 


‘a see-sawin’ h’up an’ daown like an h’ol Cornish pump 


bob. W’en finally ’e ’it tha bottom level, tha h’air 
blaws h’out tha clean h’out door jus like a bloddy train 
pullin’ h’into tha station—sh— — —sh— jus’ like that. 
tha noise frightful, an’ ’eard for miles. Jan wuz never 
’urt a particle, but, min’ you, m’son, ’is missus gave ’im 
’ell w’en ’e got ’ome, for ’is clothes wuz torn sumthin’ 
terrible.” 


Question! 
The secretary of the Douglas, Ariz., Chamber of Com- 
merce and Mines has a query thus far unanswered. It is 
from an Indiana man, who writes: “My brother took 
out some copper mining stock in some corporation in 
Douglas about seventeen years ago. He has died in 
Pheenix and his papers were stolen from his trunk. Can 
you give me any corporation who knows anything 

about it?” 


They All Looked Alike 

The consulting metallurgical engineer, being called 
upon to submit a report on the possibilities of creating 
new markets for one of the unusual metals, spent two 
weeks at the libraries in a nerve-racking research of 
Wenige Schmelzpunkte von Legirungen mit Blei und 
anderen Metallen bei den Thermoelektromotorischen- 
widerstdénden bestimmt, and similar dope. After analyz- 
ing and culling the heterogenous mess, he shuffled his 
notes and dictated what he conceived to be a master- 
piece; then heaved a sigh and went to the ball game. 
Next morning he called in the stenographer and pro- 
ceeded to explode, “Miss Blank, what in thunder do you 
mean by leaving out that sentence in the fifth para- 
graph? Can you not see that without it the balance 
of the matter does not make sense? It does not make 
sense at all.” This seemed to be the last straw; and 
after a hysterical sob the patient creature gave notice. 
“It looked all right, as far as I could see. I’m going 
back to ordinary commercial work. I’ve worked here a 
month and tried to give satisfaction. To be perfectly 
frank with you, Mr. Babel, I never could see a bit of 
sense in any of your old reports.” 
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Determination of Gold 


“I am especially desirous of securing the details of a 
method for the determination of gold in a free gold ore or 
in alluvial material without resorting to the use of the 
ordinary fire-assaying outfit. Will you discuss this in your 
consultation column?” 


No method is available which has the accuracy of the 
fire-assaying method. Consequently, the process which 
is described should be considered approximate only. 
Probably the simplest method is to pan a weighed 
amount of finely divided ore, 100 to 500 gm., or, in the 
case of alluvial material, a one-cubic-ft. box struck full. 
This can be done in a miner’s gold pan, a batea, or any 
other simple device with which the user is familiar. It 
‘is desirable in the case of most ores to repan the tail- 
ings at least once, and several times if higher accuracy 
is wanted. A second panning of the alluvial material 
will serve to guard against. panning losses. The con- 
centrates obtained are transferred to a porcelain dish 
or its equivalent, and a small globule of mercury is added 
to the concentrates. Concentrates and mercury are 
thoroughly stirred until the gold has been amalgamated, 
which fact can usually be determined by observation. 
The addition of hot water will accelerate the amalgama- 
tion. Where the gold particles do not appear to amal- 
gamate readily, a little sodium hydrate may be added 
with advantage. After amalgamation, the mercury 
globule is freed from the remaining material by pouring 
from the first dish into a second and repeating this 
operation until the mercury is clean. The residue is 
examined with a magnifying glass for particles of gold 
that have escaped amalgamation, and these are removed 
and added to the mercury, or additional mercury is 
added to pick up the remaining particles of gold. All 
the mercury is placed in a 30 or 40 cc. porcelain crucible 
.and dilute nitric acid added to dissolve the mercury. 
This is hastened by heating and the renewal of the acid 
when it no longer reacts. The crucible is finally heated 
to boiling, and, when the mercury is completely dis- 
solved, the solution is poured off and the gold washed 
three times in distilled or very pure water. The crucible 
is carefully dried and the gold transferred to a balance 
and weighed. It should be examined for particles of 
foreign matter and then carefully alloyed with silver 
by means of a blow pipe, reparted in nitric acid, and 
reweighed. The last weight is exact if the balance is 
sufficiently delicate. The value in ounces and dollars 
per ton or other unit can be readily calculated. Some 
prospectors prefer to distill off the mercury, but this is 
not easily done, and there is likely to be a loss of the 
gold due to spurring or to the gold adhering to the 
vessel in which the retorting is done. 

The weak point in the method given is the preliminary 
panning, which may recover a varying amount of gold, 
depending upon the skill of the operator and the thor- 
oughness of his work. In the case of some ores, 
especially those in which the gold is finely divided, the 
recovery, even with a very skillful use of the pan, may 
not be high. We do not recommend the exclusive use 
of the method, but consider that it should be checked up 
by comparison with the fire assay. 


Arbitrage 

“In your comment on zinc, in your Metal Market Report, 
you use the word ‘arbitrage’ business. Having made it a 
rule to try to understand what I am reading, not being 
familiar with the word ‘arbitrage,’ and not being able to 
find it in dictionaries to which I have access, I would ask 
that you kindly enlighten me and give me your authority 
for using it.” 

The definition of “arbitrage” given in Webster’s 
Dictionary states that it is “a traffic in stocks, com- 
modities, or bills of exchange whose profit arises from 
the difference in value of the same commodity in differ- 
ent markets at the same time.” This is essentially the 
sense in which the word arbitrage was used in our zinc 
comment. The word is applied principally to dealings in 
foreign exchange. Owing to modern inventions such as 
the cable and telegram, which have annihilated the 
isolation that comes with distance, a contact has been 
established between markets that did not exist a century 
or a generation ago. It has become possible, as Conant 
has pointed out, to conduct operations in exchange, and 
especially in indirect exchange, upon very small margins 
of profit. Such transactions are made by bankers with- 
out reference to the movement of commercial bills, as 
comparisons of the rates of discount in different mar- 
kets and the price of bills will often serve to indicate 
that a small profit can be made by simply buying or 
selling. Operations of this nature are termed “arbitrage 
of exchange.” A similar method of operation can be 
followed in dealing with commodities, by taking advan- 
tage of their different prices in various foreign markets. 


Iron Ore Producing States 

“What is the relative importance of the iron ore producing 
states in the United States?” 

In a review of “Iron Ore, Pig Iron and Steel in 1918,” 
Ernest F. Burchard presents a table, showing both the 
quantity and kind of iron ore mined during 1918, in the 
iron-mining states, of which there are twenty-six. From 
this we have taken the following table: 


Gross Tons Gross Ton 
in 1918 in 1918 
Minnesota............ 41,953,969 GOONER 5 <= 0c o o5 ssc5 wes 264,602 
Michigan 16,899,341 New Mexico........... 268,666 
pe eee 5,754,624 North Carolina......... 108,332 
WH ces choca 1,089,351 WROcddses cavicees 72,70 
oS eee 906,179 per rert 20,303 
.o 447,884 Connecticut............ 12,130 
New Jersey........... 423,525 ifornia 3,107 
Pennsylvania......... 522,600 Massachusetts.......... 8,450 
a 414,048 WI aeens caves cee 8,081 
TOONS 5. che sicccceve 408,954 ee 7,850 


Asphalt and Solid Hydrocarbons 


“Where may I obtain information of the production, uses 
and markets for asphalt, bituminous products, and hydro- 
carbons of like nature?” 

A concise review of the asphalt industry will be found 
in Vol. 27, of “The Mineral Industry,” but the best 
account is by C. C. Osbon, in his report on “Asphalt and 
Allied Substances” in 1918, “Mineral Resources of the 
United States,” 1918, Part II, pp. 447-494. This bul- 
letin discusses production, conditions in different states, 
imports, exports, consumption, stocks, occurrences, and 
properties and uses. 
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THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 





The Colombian Petroleum Law 


Regulations Concerning Development and Providing Royalties To Be Paid—- Foreign Com- 
‘panies Required To Have Local Representatives—Development or Production Tax 
Of 8-6-4 Per Cent, Determined by Distance From Sea Coast 


By J. W. THOMPSON 


Written exclusively for Engineering and Mining Journal 


tended to encourage local investors, but to attract 
foreign capitalists for oil development. It pro- 
vides that all public lands, or what are termed unclaimed 


"Li new petroleum law of Colombia is not only in- 





J. W. THOMPSON 


lands, are open to free prospecting for the purpose of dis- 
covering deposits of natural oil, natural gas, bitumen, 
and asphalt which it is intended to export. A propec- 
tor must obtain from the government a license, which 
binds him to deliver to the government topographic plans 
of the lands prospected, together with reports of their 
prospective yielding capacity. This license does not 


vest the licensee with any preferential right for con- 
tracting or leasing, and may be withdrawn by the 
government at any time. 

If a discovery is made by a licensee of any of the 
deposits named, and he desires to exploit the same, 
he must present a memorial or application to the Min- 
istry of Public Works. Where there is more than one 
application for the same deposit, the preference is given 
to the original discoverer; otherwise to the applicant 
who can give the best security and offer the best guar- 
antee of solvency and respectability. If any person 
is in possession of the surface of the land, the prefer- 
ence will be given to him, other conditions being equal. 
After notice and approval of the application, a contract 
or lease will be awarded to the successful applicant. 


GRANTS AND TAXES 


The lease must be approved by the president of the 
republic, subject to the recommendation of the Board 
of Finance and Council of Ministers. Only one contract 
or lease can be made with one person or corporation 
in any one department or district covering more than 
three zones of 5,000 hectares each. In addition to the 
development tax, the law requires that there be paid 
an, annual rate of 10c. per hectare in the first year; 
20c. in the second year; 50c. in the third, and $1 each 
year thereafter until the expiration of the lease. After 
twenty years from the taking effect of the law, a land 
owner who fails to develop any known bodies of the 
deposits within his lands shall be required to pay an 
annual tax of 5 pesos per hectare on such land. A bed 
of deposits is considered to be under development when 
the machinery and equipment for extracting the deposit 
have been installed and the work of extracting the 
mineral is an accomplished fact. Oil fields shall be 
developed in accordance with their capacity, and the 
government may supervise the efficiency of the enter- 
prise and may fix a minimum output. All the opera- 
tions are subject to governmental regulations for the 
health and safety and lives of the men employed and 
to due surveillance of the operation of wells, tanks, 
storehouses, pipe lines, and refineries. 

All operations of the deposits named and the con- 
struction of oil pipe lines are expressly declared to be 
public utilities. The lessee is granted the right to 
create easements for pipe lines, including land neces- 
sary for pumping plants and other appurtenances for 
the proper operation of the pipes and for building 
wharves, loading stations, submarine, and subfluvial 
pipes. 
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The government reserves the right to collect the tax 
in kind or coin. If in kind, the percentage must be 
delivered at the tanks or warehouses of the lessee at 
the port of embarkation. If in coin, the percentage 
will be fixed by taking as the basis the average of the 
prices paid in the New York market during the previous 
quarter. The government may fix the intervals at 
which payments shall be made. All books, accounts, 
papers and vouchers are subject to inspection by the 
agents of the government, and the bookkeeping must be 
done within the republic and in the Spanish language. 
The deposits extracted, the machinery and equipment 
used, and the means of transportation and pipe lines are 
all exempt from local taxes. 


ABSTRACT OF COLOMBIAN PETROLEUM LAW 


The Republic of Colombia on Dec. 30, 1919, enacted 
a new petroleum law. The act is limited in its applica- 
tion to hydrocarbons, including mineral oil, natural gas, 
bitumen, wax and fossilized resin, and to asphalt 
intended for export. For convenience in the adminis- 
tration of the law and for imposing a development tax, 
the republic is divided into three zones: 

All deposits located 200 kilometers or less from the 
sea coast are subject to a minimum tax of 10 per cent 
on the gross product. 

All deposits located over 200, and not to exceed 400, 
kilometers from the sea coast are subject to a mini- 
mum development tax of 8 per cent on the gross 
product. 

All deposits located more than 400 kilometers from 
the sea coast, a minimum development tax of 6 per 
cent on the gross product. 

All agreements or leases for mining must provide 
that the tax imposed shall be increased “in the ‘propor- 
tion of one unit for every ten years of development.” 

Under all contracts of lease for such deposits in lands 
of the nation, the lessee must pay annually, in addition 
to the development tax, the following: 10c. per hectare 
in the first year; 20c. in the second, 50c. in the third, 
and $1 annually thereafter. 

After twenty years from the taking effect of the 
act, if, upon investigation by the nation, any land is 
found to contain deposits of hydrocarbons in merchant- 
able quality and quantity, the land owner will be re- 
quired to pay an annual tax of 5 pesos per hectare on 
the land containing such deposits, unless the owner shall 
undertake the development of the deposits. 

Aliens who have any interest in the exploitation of 
these hydrocarbons shall declare their willingness to 
abide by the provisions of the law of 1888, and all 
amendments thereto “relative to alienship and naturali- 
zation.” 

The right to devélop the deposits named is by lease 
to any natural or artificial person competent to assume 
obligations. Any lessee may assign his right, subject 
to the approval of the government. 

The operation of such deposits and the construction 
of oil pipes are declared to be public utilities. The right 
is given to create easements for oil pipes, including 
land for pumping plants, to build wharves, loading sta- 
tions, and submarine and subfluvial pipes, with the 
necessary appurtenances. 

The tariffs of the oil pipe concerns will be subject to 
the approval and revision of the government. 

All unclaimed or untitled government lands are open 
to free prospecting for the deposits named, but a license 
from the government is necessary, and the applicant 
must bind himself to deliver to the government the topo- 


graphic plans of the lands prospected and reports as to 
their yielding capacity. 

The prospecting license may be withdrawn at any 
time, and it does not vest the licensee with any prefer- 
ential right for contracting. 

Owners of lands ceded since Oct. 28, 1873, must be 
notified by any stranger who has a prospecting license 
of his intention to prospect the land, and such owner 
is entit'ed to indemnity from the proposed prospector 
for any damage done. The damages, in the absence of 
an agreement, are to be fixed by arbitrators. 

Application for a development lease must be by official 
petition to the Minister of Public Works and presented 
to the Department of Public Works, or before the politi- 
cal or judicial authority of his place of residence. 

Applications will be considered in the order of presen- 
tation and recorded as of the day, hour, and place of 
presentation. 

The application must contain: 

1. Municipal district and place or spot where the de- 

posits are found. 

2. The zone to be defined by stated bounds, containing 
not more than 5,000 nor less than 1,000 hectares, 
together with a plan of the zone and beds. 

3. Names and nationality of all persons for whom the 
lease is sought, the time when they intend to act, 
and the action each purposes to take. All parties 
in interest must sign the application. 

4. If the lease is for a corporation, its legal represen- 
tatives must be named, with residence and address 
of each. 


5. Petitioners not Colombians must fulfill the require- 
ments of Article 6. 

6. The application must state that the applicant abides 
by all the provisions of the law, to government 


supervision, payment of taxes, rate of lease and 
causes of forfeiture. 


7. The amount of the rate of rent—lease canon— 
agreed upon must be stated, and other circum- 
stances showing advantages to the nation. 

In case of a single applicant a lease may be granted, 
if to the interests of the nation. If there are several 
applicants for the same tract or deposits, preference 
will be given to the discoverer of the deposits; otherwise 
to the one giving the best assurance of his, or its, abil- 
ity to meet all obligations as lessee and giving the best 
guarantee of solvency, responsibility, and integrity. 

The owner of the soil of lands ceded since Oct. 28, 
1873, and before the law No. 30 of 1903, will be given 
the preference, all other conditions being equal, for a 
period of two years, from the date of the present law. 

Proof that all taxes have been paid must be adduced. 

Existing rights are not affected by this law. 

Notice of an application must be published in the 
Diario Oficial. The notice must give the location of the 
tract, number of hectares, rate of lease, and other 
important varticulars. No action is to be taken until 
ninety days from the date of the original publication. 

Proof of all important facts must be made. 

The Board of Finance and the Council of Ministers 
jointly contract with the applicant. 

If the successful applicant does not ciose the contract 
within three months, other proposals may be considered, 
taken in the order of their presentation. 

The contract or lease must state: 

1. The demarcation of the zone, and a statement of the 
azimuth of the lines forming the constitutive rec- 
tangle of the zone. 

2. The full names of all parties, their status and resi- 


dences. If a corporation, its name and legal repre- 
sentatives and their residences. 
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3. A declaration of acceptance of Law 145 of 1888, rel- 
ative to alienship and naturalization and amend- 
ments thereto, and a statement as to subjecting 
themselves to the jurisdiction of the republic. 

4. The inhibition from transferring or subletting the 
contract to foreign governments or foreigners or 
admitting them to partnership therein, under pen- 
alty of forfeiture ipso facto, and promising no 
transfer without the government’s approval. 

5, An agreement to submit to the government’s super- 
vision, both technical and economic. 

6. That the lease is for a term of twenty years that 
may be extended for ten years more at the govern- 
ment’s discretion, and governed by the laws then 
in force. 

7. An agreement that on expiration of the lease, or 
forfeiture, the state shall acquire possession, free 
of charge, of all machinery and plants that come 
within the boundaries of the concession and that 
may be taken without recourse to proceedings of 
any kind. , 

8. The declarations required by the Fiscal Code and 
Law 53 of 1909, relative to sureties and penal 
clauses. The amount of the securities shall not 
be less than 20,000 pesos. 

9. The causes of forfeiture given in this law and in 
the Fiscal Code. 

10. The validity of the lease. is subject to the approval 
by the president of the- republic, subject to the 
recommendation of the Board of Finance and the 
Council of Ministers, and the revision of the 
Council of State, as provided by Article 37 of the 
Fiscal Code. 


No contract or lease can be made in one department 
or district by one person or corporation covering more 
than three zones of 5,000 hectares each. 

A bed of deposits is in operation or under develop- 
ment when the machinery and equipment for extracting 
the deposit have been installed and the work of extract- 
ing the mineral is an accomplished fact. 

Deposits of petroleum oil fields shall be developed in 
accordance with their capacity. The government shall 
supervise the efficiency of the enterprise and may fix a 
minimum output. 

All such work is subject to the regulations prescribed 
by the government to guarantee safety, the health and 
lives of the men employed, and to due surveillance of 
the operations of wells, tanks, storehouses, oil pipe lines, 
loading and unloading stations, and refineries. 

All lessees and operators must submit to the govern- 
ment all technical and financial data that may be re- 
quested relating to the enterprise, and admit to the 
works the students of official schools who may come for 
the purpose of practical study of the industry. 

Beds of deposits, other than those named in Article 3, 
cannot be developed without notice to the respective 
department at least sixty days before beginning work, 
and after work commences, plans must be submitted 
during the following year to the department showing 
compliance with Paragraph 8 of Article 23. A report 
must accompany this plan showing the condition of the 
plant, the work undertaken, wells or drifts sunk, their 
depth, nature, and quality of the substances extracted, 
diagram of the geological strata developed, and all other 
matters of importance. Failure to give the notice re- 
quired may be punished by a duplication of the tax for 
a period of. not less than one year. .The government 
may fix penalties for other violations. — 

Forfeiture of a lease may be declared by the govern- 
ment without a hearing for any of the following 
reasons: . e 


1. If a lease is transferred to a foreign government, or 
if any such government is admitted as a partner 
in development work. 

2. If the right of government supervision is ignored or 
evaded. 

3. If the rentals and taxes are not paid within the time 
fixed in the law. . 

4. If, after the lapse of five years from the date of the 
grant, the deposits have not been continually de- 
veloped, or if thereafter they are suspended for a 
whole year, except under unavoidable circum- 
stances. 


The lessee or his representative must be personally 
notified of the declaration of forfeiture. The decision 
declaring a forfeiture must be published in the Diario 
Oficial and in the official organ of the respective depart- 
ment. 

The government may collect the tax in kind or coin. 
If in kind, the percentage must be delivered at the tanks 
or warehouses of the lessee at the port of embarkation. 
If in coin, the percentage will be fixed by taking as a 
basis the average of the prices paid in the New York 
market during the previous quarter. Payments shall 
be made at the intervals fixed by the government. 

The government reserves the right by its agents to 
inspect all books, accounts, papers, and vouchers. The 
bookkeeping must be done in the republic and in the 
Spanish language. 

Of the tax paid, 30 per cent is paid to the county and 
5 per cent to the municipality in which the deposits are 
located; the remainder to the state. 

The deposits, the machinery and equipment used, the 
transportation, and pipe lines are exempt from all local 
taxes. 

The hydrecarbons extracted are not subject to county 
or municipal taxes. 


Oil and Gas Possibilities Near 
Waterloo, Iil. 


ECENT work by members of the Illinois State 
Geological Survey in the neighborhood of Waterloo, 
Monroe County, has brought to light the presence of 
geologic conditions in that area which are favorable to 
the accumulation of oil and gas. The following state- 
ment on the geology of this region has been prepared 
in accordance with the policy of the survey to make 
public all data as rapidly as they become available, for 
the purpose of assisting those interested in the develop- 
ment of the area. 
Detailed studies of the surface geology show that the 
rocks in this vicinity have been thrown into a series of 
low folds trending somewhat west of north and east of 
south. Perhaps the most fully developed of these folds 
is an anticline extending from near Columbia to a little 
south of Waterloo. 

On account of these structural features of the Water- 
loo fold, it is recommended that drilling tests be re- 
stricted for the present to a belt lying along and just 
east of the axis. By this restriction the survey does 
not mean to imply that oil is certainly present within 
this zone or that oil may not be found outside it. In 
the present state of knowledge, however, this belt ap- 
pears the most favorable for careful testing. 

The Kimmswick-Plattin, which is the equivalent of 
the so-called “Trenton” of Clark County, is the only 
horizon in this vicinity as yet proven to contain oil. 
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Great Britain’s Grip on “Reserve Oil Supplies of 
The World” 


By Sim E. MACKAY EDGAR 


event I should pick out the telegram from New York 

which appeared in last Monday’s papers. It was 
telegram of awakening and alarm. It showed that 
America is beginning to realize that her supremacy in 
oil is passing away, and that the future of this most 
vital of industries lies with Britain. While America 
has been exhausting her supplies at prodigal speed, we 
have been getting a firmer and ever firmer grip on the 
world’s reserves of oil. In a very little while America 
will have to come to us for the petroleum she needs. 

That is the discovery which is agitating Washington. 
It is not a new discovery. The oil men of ‘the United 
States have been aware of the situation for a good deal 
more than a year. But Congress and the country have 
slumbered. The average man, vaguely aware that 
America was a huge oil tank, and never being troubled 
with any scarcity of motor spirit, has taken it for 
granted that oil was as inexhaustible a product as 
apples. The figures of consumption and production, the 
tokens of a diminishing domestic supply, have never 
worried him. Unhappily for him, happily for us, his 
eyes have been opened too late. 

In sixty years America has run through a legacy of 
petroleum that, properly conserved, should have lasted 
her for at least a century and a half. The Americans 
have misused their oil just as they have misused every 
other form of natural wealth. More oil has probably 
run to waste in the United States than has ever reached 
the refineries. 

It has been very carefully estimated that there is 
only enough available oil in the American soil to last 
her people for another twenty-two years. The effects 
of half a century of reckless mishandling are now be- 
coming undisguisibly visible. Just when Americans 
have become accustomed to using twenty times as much 
oil per head as is used in Great Britain; just when in- 
vention has indefinitely expanded the need for oil in 
industry; just when it has grown to be as common 
and as true as saying that “Oil Is King,” as it was 
twenty years ago that steel was king, the United States 
finds a time approaching when, instead of ruling the 
oil markets of the world, she will have to compete for 
her share of the crude product. 

The great leaders of the American oil industry, men 
like Henry L. Doherty, the president of the Cities Serv- 
ice Co., and Mr. Bedford, of the Standard Oil Co., have 
foresight as well as enterprise. They have faced the 
facts that consumption is outrunning supply, and that 
an intensified demand will soon be met by a dwindling 
American output. They understand the situation per- 
fectly. During the last few years they have been 
diligently scouring the world for new oil fields. But 
what have they found? They have found that the 
control of all the most promising properties is in British 
hands. In Mexico alone they have acquired a strong 
position, but even there we hold the winning cards. 

It shows the magnitude of the crisis that is coming 
that Pennsylvania oil, now selling at $5.75 the bbl., is 
expected to reach $10 before the year is out; that motor 


|: I were asked to name the most interesting recent 


*Excerpt from an article in Financial America, reprinted from 
original article appearing in the London Times. 


spirit in the eastern cities must soon be fetching 40c. 
per gal.; that America before 1921 will find herself 
100,000,000 gal. short of petrol; and that unless the 
leading oil concerns in the country can raise $200,000,- 
000 within the current year production will have de- 
creased 10 percent, while consumption, assuming that 
the present rate is maintained, will have increased 20 
per cent. What controls the oil position inside of Amer- 
ica is transport and finance. The exhaustion of the old 
fields means scrapping the plant laid down to connect 
with them; and transport charges are so heavy that it 
is cheaper to put down the new plant, even at the sky- 
high prices today, than to move the old pipe lines and 
refineries to freshly opened fields. The great American 
oil fields of the present lie in the West, but the con- 
suming centers are still mainly in the East. 

Apart from Mexico it is almost a case of Britain first 
and the rest of the world nowhere. I should say that 
two-thirds of the improved fields of Central and South 
America are in British hands. In Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia, Vene- 
zuela and Ecuador a decisive majority of the petroleum 
concessions are held by British subjects and will be 
developed by British capital. The Alves group, whose 
holdings encircle practically two-thirds of the Carib- 
bean Sea, is a wholly British group, working under 
arrangements which insure that the perpetual control 
of its undertakings shall remain in British hands. No 
American citizen and no American group has acquired, 
or ever could acquire, any such position in Central 
America as that which his enterprise and personality 
have secured for Mr. Alves. 

Or take again that greatest of oil organizations, the 
Shell group, to the formation and direction of which 
Sir Marcus Samuel has contributed his unique genius. 
Ably financed and superbly managed, the Shell group 
owns exclusive or controlling interests in every impor- 
tant oil field in the world—in the United States, Russia, 
Mexico, the Dutch East Indies, Rumania, Egypt, Vene- 
zuela, Trinidad, India (where, in conjunction with the 
Burmah Oil Co., it dominates the local position), Ceylon, 
the Malay States, North and South China, Siam, the 
Straits Settlements, and the Philippines. 

What it comes to, therefore, is that with the excep- 
tion of Mexico, and, to a lesser extent, of Central 
America, the outer world is securely barricaded against 
an American invasion in force. 

We shall have to wait a few years yet before the full 
advantage of the situation begins to be reaped. To the 
tune of many million pounds a year America before 
long will have to purchase from British companies and 
to pay for in dollar currency a progressively-increasing 
proportion of the oil she cannot do without and is no 
longer able to furnish from her own stores. We are 
dealing with big figures. I estimate that if their 
present curve of consumption, especially of high-grade 
products, is maintained, the Americans in ten years’ 
time will be under the necessity of importing 500,000,000 
bbl. of oil a year. At $2 per bbl.—a low figure—that 
means an annual payment of $1,000,000,000 per annum, 
most if not all of which will find its way into British 
pockets. 
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NEWS FROM THE OIL FIELDS 





Shell Company Denies Possibility 
of American Control 


Sir Samuel Marcus Declares Present 
Management Will Never Permit 
U.S. to Acquire Major Interest 


Recent rumors to the effect that 
negotiations were in progress between 
the British Government and the Shell 
Transport & Trading Co., with a view 
to some form of government control 
over this company, due to fears that 
American interests would acquire con- 
trol, have been officially denied. In 
this connection the following excerpts 
from a speech by Sir Marcus Samuel, 
chairman of the Shell Transport & 
Trading Co., published in the Petro- 
leum Times, are of significance: 

“The British Government had thrown 
its lot with one single company, and as 
a consequence had almost necessarily 
antagonized those outside. The Shell 
group, as at present constituted, was 
not under British control but under 
Dutch control. The controlling inter- 
ests were Dutch, because 95 per cent 
of the profits were derived from the 
Dutch Indies. . Nevertheless, control 
might still be availed of by the British 
Government, if only it had taken the 
opportunity to acquire it.” 

Sir Samuel said that it had been 
hoped it might not be too late for the 
government to appreciate the true 
position which governed petrol sup- 
plies for the country’s needs, for if 
Mexican and the Far Eastern supplies 
were to be lost to the country, it would 
be most unfortunate, for the possibility 
which had been suggested would im- 
mediately be realized, and there would 
be a cessation of motor transport in 
that country. He stated that the com- 
pany would never sell out to the United 
States as long as his brother and him- 
self held the control of the company, 
and he had personally instituted that 
principle to prevent the company fall- 
ing under American control. 

The Petroleum Times, in commenting 
on the speech, states that the British 
government has recognized the impor- 
tance which attaches to the question of 
oil and its supply for the ever-growing 
needs of the nation. 





An amendment adopted to that por- 
tion of the Naval Appropriation Bill 
authorizing the Secretary of the Navy 
to develop petroleum reserves inserts 
the following language: “Subject to 
the control and use by the United 
States for naval purposes and on which 
there are no pending claims or appli- 
cations for permits or leases under the 
Mineral Leasing Act, or pending appli- 
cation for United States patent under 
any law.” . The amendment was 
adopted without opposition. 


Cities Service Co. 

For March, 1920, there was a gain 
of $245,704 in gross earnings of the 
Cities Service Co. over March, 1919, and 
the net income for the month showed 
an increase of $258,955, with balance 
available for reserves, dividends on 
common stock and surplus for March, 
1920, of $1,590,577, compared with $1,- 
372,373 for March, 1919, an increase of 
$218,204. With the opening of spring, 
activities are being resumed in proved 
territory controlled by the company, 
development work having beer ‘cur- 
tailed materially during the winter 
months owing to severe weather and al- 
most impassable roads. In Oklahoma, 
a new well in wildcat territory, produc- 
ing about 1,000 bbl. daily, has been 
brought in near Duncan, in Stevens 
County, and in active campaign is be- 
ing prosecuted on the leases controlled 
in this district, nine strings of tools 
being now under way. 

The demand for crude oil continues 
largely in excess of the supplies avail- 
able, although the posted price of Mid- 
continent crude oil remains at $3.50 
per bbl. In Mexico, the price of heavy 
Panuco crude oil has advanced mate- 
rially. A few months ago this oil was 
selling as low as 30c. per bbl. at 
Tampico; now 50 to 55c. per bbl. is 
paid. After many unavoidable delays, 
due to the restriction on drilling put 
in effect by the Mexican Government, 
operations have at last been started on 
Lot 114, Chimapi, in the light-oil field 
of Mexico. The well location is sur- 
rounded by large producers, the latest 
one to be brought in being a well of 
the Texas Co., on a fraction of Lot 114, 
this well being rated at 50,000 bbl. a 
day, and a large producer is antici- 
pated in the well just started. 

In the seven months ended Jan. 31, 
1920, the United States imported 35,- 
390,503 bbl. of crude and refined oils 
and exported 37,009,284 bbl., there be- 
ing an excess of exports over imports 
of only 1,618,781 bbl. In the seven 
months ended Jan. 31, 1918, there was 
an excess of exports over imports of 
17,976,241 bbl., the figures thus showing 
a decrease of over 90 per cent in the 
excess of exports over imports in two 
years, and at present our ability to ex- 
port oil appears to be based mainly on 
the amount of oil we can import from 
Mexico. 





According to H. D. Frueauff, of 
Henry L. Doherty & Co., who has just 
returned from Europe, the European 
demand for petroleum products prom- 
ises greatly to increase, and as produc- 
tion from Rumanian and _ Russian 
sources is hampered by poor transpor- 
tation conditions, much of this increased 
demand will be handled by American 
producers. 


Midwest Refining Co. Maintains 
‘ Welfare Department 


Annual Report for 1919 Shows Excel- 
lent Position of Company—New 
Refinery Under Construction 


The net earnings for the year 1919 
of the Midwest Refining co., which is 
conducting operations in the Wyoming 
field, were $20,095,809, according to 
the annual report which was sent out 
to the stockholders April 30.- This as 
compared to $16,051,944 in 1918. An 
outstanding feature of the report is 
the exceptionally strong position of the 
company, which has quick assets, over 
current liabilities, of over $23,000,000. 
Dividends paid during the year 
amounted to $3,387,911.50. 

According to President Blackmer’s 
report, the company has now a refin- 
ing capacity of approximately 50,000 
bbl. of crude oil daily. During the year 
the company has completed a lubricat- 
ing oil and wax plant, and now ranks 
as one of the leading lubricating-oil 
and wax producers of the country. 

An additional refinery is now under 
construction at Laramie, Wyo., which 
will have an initial capacity of 5,000 
bbl. daily. This plant will take the 
oil from the recently developed Rock 
River field and also from Lost Soldier, 
Ferris Mountain, and other southern 
Wyoming fields. 

During the year the company estab- 
lished an industrial relation depart- 
ment. Under the plan, arrangements 
have been provided for sick benefits 
for employees, and an industrial board 
composed of representatives of the em- 
ployees and of the company has been 
created to provide for improved work- 
ing conditions and settling general dis- 
putes. There has also been organized 
a Midwest Home Association for the 
purpose of financing employees who 
wish to buy their own homes. 


Standard Specifications for 
Lubricants 

The Committee on Standardization of 
Petroleum Specifications has just is- 
sued Bulletin 4, covering specifications 
for lubricants, both liquid and solid. 
The methods of testing lubricants are 
given in considerable detail. They fol- 
low in part those established by the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials. Following this section are the 
specifications for lubricating oils of 
different types. 





Nine German Tankers To Be 
Returned to Oil Company 
It is reported that the Allied Supreme 
Council has awarded nine German tank 
steamers, which have been the cause of 
international controversy, to the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
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Eight Producing Wells in Dover 
Township, Ontario 


Several Companies Plan Extensive De- 
velopments Which Promise Addi- 
tions to Gas and Oil Supplies 


Active oil development will be car- 
ried on this season in the Trenton for- 
mation of Dover Township, Kent 
County, which is an extension into 
southwestern Ontario of the large pro- 
ducing oil field in Ohio and Indiana. 
The first in this field, and so far the 
chief producer, is the Union National 
Gas Co., which has now seven produc- 
ing wells. The Petrol Oil & Gas Co., 
which has about 100 acres in a cen- 
tral location, has completed its first 
well, which has proved a good pro- 
ducer of both oil and gas, and expects 
to complete a second by the middle of 
May. The Vacuum Gas & Oil Co. has 
secured a lease of forty acres and let 
a contract for sinking a deep well. The 
Ajax Oil & Gas Co. will soon begin 
sinking a deep well on a thirty-acre 
leasehold adjoining the Petrol property. 
The Eureka Oil & Gas Co., controlled 
by Toronto and Chicago interests, is 
completing arrangements to- drill its 
300-acre property situated just across 
the Thames River from the Petrol and 
Ajax leases. The Inland Oil & Gas 
Co. is planning to drill for shallow 
oil on its property adjoining the Petrol 
and also to put down a deep well. An 
English syndicate is drilling for oil 
about three miles east of the field in 
the vicinity of Paincourt. These wells, 
over 3,000 ft. in depth, will cost about 
$25,000 each, in addition to the cost 
of field equipment. A substantial ad- 
dition to the oil and natural gas sup- 
ply of Ontario is anticipated as the re- 
sult of operations in this field. 





Oil Field Results During April 


There were 2,786 wells completed in 
the oil fields covered by the monthly 
oil report for April of the Oil City 
Derrick, an increase of 392 over the 
March figures. This number has been 
exceeded by only one former report, 
that of September, 1919. Though the 
completions were so large, the initial 
production obtained showed a decrease 
of 15,295 bbl., the total being 271,279 
bbl. The loss was mainly from the 
fields of northern Texas and north 
Louisiana, which failed to furnish the 
many gusher wells of a few months 
ago. Losses were also reported from 
all the Mid-Continent divisions, but 
those east of the Mississippi generally 
showed an increase. 

Included in the completions were 569 
dry holes and 158 gas wells, an in- 
crease of 37 and 20, respectively. The 
increase in failures was most notice- 
able in the more active of the fields, in- 
dicating the search of the wildcat oper- 
ator for new pools. Subtracting the 
failures and gas wells from the total 
left 2,059 productive oil wells, which is 
a new record for successful completions. 
In March the number was 1,724. The 
average for the productive wells in 


April was 131 bbl., and in March 166 
bbl. 

The main feature of the report was 
the large increase in new work, there 
having been 10,610 rigs and drilling 
wells at the close of April, an increase 
of 436 over the March figures, making 
a new high record for operations. Every 
division with the exception of Illinois 
and Gulf Coast reported an increase in 
new work. Northern Texas led in the 
total, with Oklahoma second and Ken- 
tucky and North Louisiana following 
in the order named. Compared with 
April, 1919, the operations show an 
increase of 3,952. 

Though Kansas completed 38 more 
wells in April than in March, the new 
production obtained showed a loss of 
722 bbl. The average of the productive 
wells in April was 56% and in March 
70 bbl. The old pools of Butler County 
were the main source of the new pro- 
duction. Among the completions were 
47 dry holes and 11 gas wells. The 
wildcat ventures proved to be failures, 
and nothing new was opened during the 
month. A gain of 17 was reported in 
the amount of new work in the state 
at the close of the report. ‘ 

Oklahoma also reported more com- 
pletions during April than in the pre- 
vious month, but, like Kansas, the 
initial production obtained was smaller. 
The 747 new wells was an increase of 
38 over March, but the new production 
of 55,845 bbl. was a loss of 3,986 bbl. 
in the comparative figures. As there 
were 35 more failures reported than in 
March, and one less gas well, the pro- 
ductive oil wells for the two months 
show a difference of only four. A 
number of large producers were ob- 
tained in several of the new develop- 
ments, but the Osage district reported 
those of a smaller average. The fig- 
ures for new work show a steady in- 
crease, for though those for March set 
a new high record in operations in the 
state, April exceeded it by 110 and for 
the first time in the history of the 
division new operations went above the 
2,000 mark, with a total of 2,118 rigs 
and drilling wells. Evidently the de- 
velopment of the state as a petroleum 
producer during this year will be an 
extensive one. t 

According to the U. S. Geological 
Survey, the latest figures on world’s oil 
supply show that foreign countries are 
using only half as much petroleum as 
is consumed in the United States, but 
have seven times as much oil in the 
ground. These countries are now using 
about 200,000,000 bbl. of oil yearly, but 
they have resources large enough to 
last over two hundred and fifty years 
at this rate of consumption. In strik- 
ing contrast are production figures for 
the United States, which at the present 
rate of more than 400,000,000 bbl. a 
year, has only a supply sufficient to 
last eighteen years. 





The Atlantic Gulf Oil Corporation an- 
nounces the completion of a new well 
of 75,000 bbl. daily production on its 
Mexican holdings. 


Texas Oil Fields 


Wells Recently Completed—<April Pro-. 
duction—Salt Dome Drilling Con- 
tinues, but Little Oil Has 
Been Found 


Criminal proceedings may be insti- 
tuted in Bexar County against certain 
large oil companies for violation of the 
state anti-trust laws. Information is. 
being collected by the County Attorney 
and the San Antonio Automobile Trades 
Association. This information, it is 
claimed, shows conspiracy on the part 
of the oil- companies to control and 
raise the price of gasoline. The infor- 
mation has been laid before the Attor- 
ney General’s department and will be 
presented to the county grand jury at 
the next session. 

In North Texas, the General Oil Co., 
drilling along the Red River, brought in 
two wells during the week ended May 
2, reported to be flowing 1,000 bbl. 
daily. This company now has four 
wells producing and is drilling two. 
more. 

Two big wells completed recently in 
the Texas Gulf Coast country are the 
No. 7 Phoenix, of the ‘Gulf Production 
Co. at Hull, flowing 1,000. bbl. from 
1,600 ft.; and the No. 22 Japhet of the 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. at West 
Columbia, which came in flowing 5,000 
bbl. of pipe line oil daily from a depth 
of 3,000 ft. 

Completions in the Texas coastal 
region during the month of April num- 
bered 65. Of these, 41 were oil pro- 
ducers, 1 was a gas producer, and 23 
were dry holes. The total production 
for April is estimated at a little in 
excess of 2,000,000 bbl. The larger 
producing fields are Humble, West 
Columbia, Goose Creek, and Hull. For 
the week ended May 1 West Columbia 
produced an average of 24,600 bbl. 
daily, of which the Humble Oil & Re- 
fining Co. made 15,000 bbl., the Texas 
Co. 4,500 bbl. and the Gulf Production 
Co., 3,500 bbl. At Goose Creek the 
average daily. production was 13,000 
bbl. Both the Humble Oil & Refining 
Co. and the Gulf Production Co. com- 
pleted wells there during the week. At 
Hull, the average daily production was 
about 7,000 bbl., with the Republic Pro- 
duction Co. and the Gulf Production Co. 
making the major part. Other com- 
panies producing were the Crown Oil 
& Refining Co., Monarch Oil & Refin- 
ing Co., Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
Sun Oil Co., and the Texas Co. 

Not all the Gulf Coast salt domes are 
productive. Drilling has been under 
way at several of these salt domes for 
years, with little more than a bare 
showing of oil being obtained. Among 
these unproductive salt domes so drilled 
can be mentioned Stratton Ridge, Hock- 
ley, Jefferson Big Hill, Pierce Junction 
and High Island. Some of these have 
been drilled for twelve or fifteen years, 
the various formations are there, and 
in most cases the caprock has been 
pierced and the salt core penetrated, 
but little or no oil has been found. At 
all of these places drilling is still being - 
done. 
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CouRT DECISIONS IN MINING CASES 


By Wellington Gustin 





Griffin and Hughes Patents 
Held Valid 
Rotary Boring Drills for Drilling Oil 
Wells Not Anticipated in the 
Prior Art 


The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Fifth Circuit, has held the 
Griffin patent, No. 1,195,209, and the 
Hughes patent, No. 1,124,241, valid, not 
anticipated, and infringed, thereby af- 
firming the decree of the District Court 
in the suit brought by the Hughes Tool 
Co. against Clarence E. Reed. The 
Griffin patent was issued on Aug. 22, 
1916, and the Hughes patent on Jan. 5, 
1915. The plaintiff was the owner of 
both patents when it brought this suit, 
charging Reed with infringement. 

The inventions covered by the pat- 
ents consisted of a bit for drilling wells 
which had a cylindrical head with two 
cutting disks in the base of the head, 
the disks being offset relatively to the 
axis of rotation of the head, for the 
purpose of affording clearance to the 


. bit. The claim of novelty was based on 


the arrangement of the cutter disks 
relatively to each other and the shape 
of the disks themselves. The plaintiff 
contended that this arrangement and 
shape of the disks performed the two 
functions of shearing off the material 
by the action of a sharp advancing edge 
and of pulverizing or disintegrating the 
sheared-off material by the action of a 
broad crushing face, curved to bear 
across the entire width of the bore hole, 
and which also prevented the rapid 
wearing away of the edge. That no such 
arrangement with corresponding func- 
tions existed in the prior art in boring 
drills was contended by the plaintiff. 
The validity of these two patents 
was assailed by Reed upon the grounds 


‘that both had been anticipated by the 


prior art. Further, Reed alleged, the 
infringing device had also been patented 
by him. 

The Litaker drill was designated as 
the patent nearest to anticipating the 
patents in suit. But there was found 
to be absent in the Litaker disks any 
crushing surfaces such as are present 
in the disks of the Griffin and Hughes 
patents, and also an absence of any pro- 
vision for the disintegration of the ma- 
terial that is cut away by the action 
of the cutting disks, so that it can be 
removed in suspension by the water 
used for flushing. The patents in suit 
have the feature, peculiar to them, said 
the court, of rotary revolving disks, so 
placed, formed, and operated as to make 
a hole with a cup-shaped bottom, which 
is deepened by cutting or shearing or 
scraping material from the sides and 
grinding it up in the bottom so fine that 
it can be removed in suspension from 
the drill by a flushing stream of water. 


Certainly, says the court, in the art of 


well boring the patents in suit were the 
first that had this feature. 

There was evidence that the Hughes 
and Griffin patents had not been com- 
mercially developed, but the court said 
the validity of the patents was not af- 
fected by non-use of the patented de- 
vices. 

Now, the Reed drill was held to be 
substantially indentieal in structure 
and functions with the Griffin and 
Hughes drills. But the Reed drill has 
an improvement upon these drills, con- 
sisting of the closing of the slot at the 
rear edge of each of the cutting disks, 
thus affording a restricted passage for 
the flushing water, thereby preventing 
a clogging of the disks. This was con- 
ceded to be an improvement, but the 
Reed patent was held to appropriate for 
the base of this improvement the in- 
ventions of the Griffin and Hughes pat- 
ents. 

The court said the law was that an 
improver cannot appropriate the inven- 
tion of his predecessor, who had ob- 
tained a patent, as a base for his im- 
provement, without consent of the pat- 
entee, and without infringement, even 
though the improvement has become the 
subject matter of a patent. On the 
point the U. S. Supreme Court has said: 
“Two patents may both be valid, when 
the second is an improvement on the 
first, in which event, if the second in- 
cludes the first, neither of the two 
patentees can lawfully use the inven- 
tion of the other without the other’s 
consent.” 


Barnett Oil & Gas Co. Decision 
Reversed 
Court Holds Right To Rescind Contract 
for Purchase of Oil Properties Was 
Waived by Modification of Contract 


The decree obtained by the Barnett 
Oil & Gas Co. against the New Mar- 
tinsville Oil Co. in the Federal District 
Court at Wheeling, W. Va., has been 
reversed and cause remanded, with in- 
structions to vacate the injunction and 
dismiss the complaint, by the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Fourth Cir- 
cuit. The oil company had opened 
up and was operating ten valuable pro- 
ducing wells in Wetzel County, W. Va. 
Its outstanding capital stock was of a 
par value of $20,000. After some nego- 
tiations, this company conveyed or as- 
signed its Morgan lease and wells to 
the Barnett company for $308,000, the 
latter taking a deed of trust on the 
property to secure an unpaid balance 
of $255,400. After defaults in pay- 
ments of this latter amount, the New 
Martinsville company began proceed- 
ings to sell the property under the deed 
of trust. Thereupon the Barnett com- 
pany brought this suit to rescind the 
contracts under which the property was 





acquired, on the grounds of fraud, or to 
recoup the losses alleged to have been 
sustained thereby, and to enjoin the 
foreclosure sale. This injunction was 
granted with relief as asked. (261 F. 
34). 

In reversing this decree, the court 
said that the purchaser of the oil prop- 
erty held under a lease, having taken 
possession of the wells and operated 
them for seven months, being in default 
in its payments, and having secured a 
modification of its contract by which it 
secured better terms from the sellers, 
and under which it continued to make 
payments for several months, must be 
held to have thereby ratified the origi- 
nal contract. © 





- 


Magnolia Petroleum Co. Injunc- 
tion Affirmed 
“Wildcat” Became Tame Tom, and 
Bonuses Bought Second 
Leases 


The injunction asked by the Magnolia 
Petroleum Co. against the Burke- 
Hoffield Oil Co. and others, and by the 
Fortuna Oil Co. against Motor G. Cus- 
ter and others, has been upheld in the 
Supreme Court of Oklahoma. The de- 
fendants are enjoined from interfer- 
ing with plaintiffs’ possession of land 
under oil and gas mining leases. 

The evidence shows that in the Yale 
fields of Oklahoma several wells had 
been tested for oil, but were not pro- 
ductive of oil or gas in paying quanti- 
ties, and the field was given up, the 
leaseholders on these lands abandoning 
them. Plaintiffs’ assignor secured 
leases on the promise to drill a test 
well in this “wildcat” territory to a 
depth of 3,000 ft. His faith was re- 
warded. With the finding of oil, big 
bonuses were offered for leases. Plain- 
tiffs’ lessors were offered $20,000 bonus 
for one lease and $25,000 bonus for 
another, and the subsequent option 
leases were therefor executed, forming 
the basis of this action. 

In upholding the judgment against 
these subsequent options for leases, the 
court said that the paramount rule in 
the interpretation of contracts, which 
is to ascertain the intention of the par- 
ties and give effect to the same, if it 
can be done consistently with legal 
principles, is applicable to an oil and 
gas lease. And where a contract is 
ambiguous, the true intention of the 
parties, if it can be ascertained there- 
from, prevails over verbal inaccuracies, 
inept expressions, and the dry words of 
the stipulation. 

Further, the court said that oil and 
gas leases will be construed most 
strongly: against the lessee who pre- 
pared the lease and to promote develop- 
ment. 
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ECHOES FROM THE FRATERNITY 


SOCIETIES, ADDRESSES, AND REPORTS 





Work of Idaho Bureau of Mines 
Last Year Set Forth 


Plans for Present Season Include Co- 
operation With Federal Bureau 
and Geological Survey 


At the annual meeting of the board 
of control of the State Bureau of 
Mines and Geology at Boise, Idaho, on 
April 20, the secretary, Francis A. 
Thomson, dean of the Idaho School of 
Mines, gave a comprehensive report of 
the work of the bureau during the first 
year of its existence, together with 
tentative plans for the present year, 
both of which were approved. Prac- 
tically all the work last year was done 
in co-operation with the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines and the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. 

Important features of the work were 
laboratory tests in the treatment of, 
lead-zine ores of the Cceur d’Alene 
district by differential flotation. These 
tests were completed and were suc- 
cessful with certain ores, and the re- 
sults have been compiled by C. A. 
Wright, who conducted the investiga- 
tions, and will soon appear in a special 
bulletin to be issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. Treatment of gold- 
silver ores of Boise, Elmore and 
Owyhee Counties received the atten- 
tion of three men. The results of their 
work, which is 85 per cent complete, 
will be given in a bulletin which will 
be issued about August 1. 

A preliminary survey of the clay 
resources of Idaho was made by Frank 
Skeels, mining engineer, whose report 
is ready and will be issued as soon as 
the results of tests can be inserted, 
which will be about June 1. Flotation 
tests were made on ore from the 
famous Red Ledge, but were unsatis- 
factory. Microscopic examinations in- 
dicate that this ore is difficult to treat 
except by smelting. Further tests are 
in progress. Investigations were made 
of western wood oil for flotation in co- 
operation with the school of forestry. 
These proved highly satisfactory. 

The work of the state bureau this 
year will include the following, to be 
conducted in co-operation with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Mines: Investigation 
of the slime problem at the Idaho-Con- 
tinental mine; ore treatment of the 
mines on Lake Pend d’Oreille; ore 
treatment problem of the mines of the 
Sawtooth district; completion of the 
large scale clay tests; completion of 
the large scale mill tests in the Coeur 
d’Alene district. Co-operative work 
with the U. S. Geological Survey will 
include a topographic survey of the 
Seven Devils quadrangle. The geologic 
work will cover a geologic survey of 
the Heath district and the completion 
of the Seven Devils survey. 


Alaska’s Needs Presented Before 
Payne Committee at Seattle 


Alaska’s needs in_ transportation, 
mail, and industrial facilities were pre- 
sented to the special committee meet- 
ing at Seattle, which was appointed by 
John Barton Payne, Secretary of the 
Interior. Secretary Payne outlined a 
basis for the adoption of a progressive 
policy of development by the Govern- 
ment. The committee consists of Al- 
fred H. Brooks, of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, chairman; Otto Praeger, 
second assistant postmaster general; 
and Harry Y. Saint, a member of the 
shipping board. Claims and sugges- 
tions for the betterment of conditions 
under Federal control are being pre- 
sented by business men of the North- 
west who are interested in the develop- 
ment of Alaska. J. L. McPherson and 
J. D. Mansfield, of the Alaska Bureau 
of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
have been taking part in the hearings. 

Among the suggestions already made 
are the following: Provision for ade- 
quate water transportation at the low- 
est cost; the handling of mails on other 
than freight basis; adequate coast sur- 
veys and other aids to navigation; the 
development along rational lines of 
Alaskan coal fields and other natural 
resources, particularly minerals and 
fisheries. 

Mining operators from the north 
and representatives of commercial bod- 
ies of Juneau, Nome and Seward are 
presenting data to the committee. This 
material will be gone over and a com- 
plete report made by the committee to 
Secretary Payne. 





Arranging for Prevention of 
Accidents Conference 


Bureau of Mines Representatives Now 
in Lake Superior District—Annual 
Meeting Next Month 


Representatives of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines are now in the Lake Superior 
district making arrangements for the 
second annual Lake Superior preven- 
tion of accidents conference, which is 
to be held in Duluth, Minn., June 24 
and 25. The officials are meeting with 
every encouragement, owing to the fact 
that much good resulted from the first 
conference and because the operators 
are deeply interested in first aid and 
rescue work. The complete program 
has not been announced, but papers on 
safety work will be presented and dis- 
cussed. There will probably be sev- 
eral exhibits. The committee chair- 
men are as follows: Program, William 
Conibear, safety inspector, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich.; 
hotel. and accommodations committee, 
S. E. Quayle; safety inspector, the M. 
A. Hanna Co., Virginia, Minn. 


Western Mining Men to Meet 
at Gold Dinner 


Relief for Producers Will Be Urged at 
Event To Be Held in San 
Francisco 


A gold dinner is to be given at the 
St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Cal., 
on May 25, under the auspices of the 
California State Mining Bureau. Upon 
this occasion financiers, bankers and 
mining men will urge the early pas- 
sage of the McFadden Gold Relief Bill, 
which provides for a bonus of $10 an 
ounce to be paid to the producer. 

Fletcher Hamilton, state mineralogist, 
declares that the country’s gold reserve 
is being threatened owing to the fact 
that the trades and fine arts are using 
more gold than is being produced. He 
says the McFadden Gold Relief Bill 
will remedy the situation. 

According to the bankers and finan- 
ciers backing the gold dinner, the 
monetary reserve must be protected 
from consumption by the trades, as 
small reserves mean contraction of 
credit, while large reserves allow for 
expansion. 

Bulkeley Wells, president of the 
American Mining Congress, who will 
be one of those present, sent the fol- 
lowing word: 

“The McFadden bill offers the only 
practical plan yet devised to secure the 
necessary relief for producers of gold 
and to make it possible to maintain a 
gold reserve in the United States with- 
out in any sense disturbing exchange 
or monetary value of gold. Immediate 
and vigorous support of gold producers 
and others who recognize the sound- 
ness of the measure is essential to se- 
cure its passage.” 

The following will compose “The 
Gold Fifty of America” at the dinner: 

Governor Emmet D. Boyle of Nevada, 
Governor Thomas Riggs of Alaska; 
William H. Crocker, Herbert Fleish- 
acker, Mortimer Fleishacker, Herbert 
Humphrey, of Nevada; Frank B. 
Anderson, Henry T. Scott, A. P. Gian- 
nini, C. F. Stern, state superintendent 
of banks; George Wingfield, William J. 
McGee, assistant United States Treas- 
urer; T. W. H. Shanahan, Superintend- 
ent of the Mint; Fletcher Hamilton, 
state mineralogist; F. W. Bradley, W. 
J. Loring, Eugene Davis, of Nevada; 
Clarence Berry, Major Henry G. Cat- 
lin, John E. Sexton, B. L. Thane, Joseph 
Loeb, Wellington Gregg, Harry Coe, 
John J. Arnold, J. K. Moffitt, C. K. Mc- 
Intosh, J. H. Skinner, Russell Lowry, 
W. W. Jones, Frank B. King, John 
Clausen, W. K. Cole, John E. -Gallois, 
Col. John L. Flynn, deputy collector of 
internal revenue; E. A. Julian, Arthur 
Burch, William G. Devereaux, J. A. 
Fulton, George W. Starr, Godfrey 
Eacret and Errol MacBoyle. 
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Transcontinental Flight Increases 
Knowledge of Geography 


Army Air Service Officer Describes 
United States Topography as 
Seen From the Air 


In the relatively near future it will 
be possible to board aircraft at New 
York for a transcontinental journey to 
San Francisco, and already it is inter- 
esting to consider how the United 
States will look from the new traveler’s 
point of view. This bird’s-eye view ob- 
tained from a moderate elevation will 
reveal much of interest and practical 
value regarding geography and geology 
and in fact some of the other natural 
sciences, and particularly in this advan- 
tageous point of view of value in cases 
of continents or regions similar to 
Africa, composed of arid plains or con- 
tinuous dense vegetation. In the latter 
case, owing to the covering of shrubs, 
travelers by foot or on horseback see 
nothing beyond a few hundred yards on 
either side of their route, and a useful 
survey is physically impossible. A 
view from above shows all the essential 
features, and in addition makes it pos- 
sible to formulate ideas and impressions 
as to the broad general characteristics 
with their inter-relations. 

Consider leaving New York at a 
moderate elevation, bound for San 
Francisco in an air liner of the future. 


Back toward the east the somewhat * 


humpy morainal mass of Long Island is 
seen extending seaward, diminishing in 
the distance where its greenish silvery 
strand merges with the waters of the 
Atlantic. Southward the broad spread 
of glacial outwash plains in New Jersey 
become monotonously flat. The Hudson 
River extending northward as a silver 
ribbon across the landscape is finally 
lost in the somewhat distant yet appar- 
ently chaotic mass of the Appalachian 
Mountains. We are now crossing the 
up-turned and folded Carboniferous 
rocks which form the Allegheny Moun- 
tain system just west of the Atlantic 
coastal plain. The bluish aspect of 
these orderly summits extends to the 
north and south as far as the eye can 
see, and ahead to the west, appears a 
more flat but rolling country—the Ohio 
River Valley—covered by several layers 
of glacial till where our route lies, and 
underlain by limestone and shale of the 
Carboniferous rocks which are domed 
as a result of the Appalachian uplift 
and from which is obtained much oil 
and building stone. To the northward 
soon appears a shimmering silvery spot 
which grows: larger and larger as we 
approach Cleveland, our first stop. The 
bright spot is Lake Erie. 

Leaving Cleveland, we skirt the 
shores of Lake Erie and can see in the 
distance Lake Huron to the north and 
Lake Michigan ahead, the latter appear- 
ing in shape like an overgrown summer 
squash. The peninsula of Michigan 
displays its flat land and forests. Cross- 
ing the southern end of Lake Michigan, 
we arrive at Chicago just as the lights 
begin to twinkle from the landscape, 
showing the location of towns and ham- 


lets spread out below. Soon after leav- 
ing Chicago, if daylight serves, one can 
discern the lobate orienting of the 
drumlin hills and from its southern tip 
can survey the triangular till-free area 
where the lobes of the Keewatin and 
Laborador ice sheets met in pushing 
their way southward. We are now pass- 
ing over the broad and well watered 
Mississippi Valley where an abundant 
rainfall is indicated by the numerous 
branching streams now scudding south- 
ward over the limits of glaciation in the 
United States, as we approach the great 
Missouri River and our third stop, 
Omaha. 

Leaving Omaha with the muddiest of 
American rivers stretching north and 
south, and the North Platte River 
stretching westward, the loess and till 
drop behind as we pass over the Great 
Plains, gradually rising to the west 
with constantly increasing dryness, fin- 
ally becoming what was formerly known 
as the Great American Desert. Far 
away toward the north can be seen 
dimly the hog-back dome of the Black 
Hills, in southwestern South Dakota, 
and westward looms the snow-capped 
mass of the Rocky Mountains with 
Longs and Pikes peaks on either hand 
as we near Denver. After a short stop 
at Denver, we rise into the air for the 
last stretch of the journey to San Fran- 
cisco. Greater altitude on this portion 
of the journey is necessary in order to 
cross the almost continuous series of 
mountains between Denver and San 
Francisco, in fact the seating capacity 
of our air liner is limited from Denver 
to San Francisco in order to enable it to 
successfully maneuver over the distance 
of this broken and disrupted country. 

We soon see below, intrenched among 
the western foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains, the Grand River and the 
Green River, and to the north appear 
the Uinta Mountains and to the south 
the Colorado Plateau can be dimly dis- 
cerned while crossing the State of Utah. 
Just before leaving Utah we enter the 
physiographic province of the Great 
Basin, which lies between the moun- 
tains we have just passed to the east 
and the Sierra Nevada Mountains on 
the west. Here there are many north 
and south ridges of fault-block moun- 
tains. On the east and west borders of 
the basin can be seen the dry shorelines 
of the ancient lakes which intermit- 
teritly filled this area. The airplane 
climbs still higher to top the Sierra Ne- 
vadas as we leave the borders of Ne- 
vada. As we cross the top of the 
Sierras, spread out before us is the 
Sacramento Valley to the north, the 
San Joaquin Valley to the south and 
the coastal ranges lifting their pathetic 
heads between the valleys and the coast 
and far beyond is the blue Pacific, seem- 
ingly endless in extent. Getting over 
the top we begin to descend rapidly into 
the Sacramento Valley and leave the 
heavily wooded slopes of the Sierras. 
We are over Oakland on the inner bay, 
the Golden Gate and Mount Tamalpais 
to the north and we circle for the 
landing. 


Re-purification of Helium 
Practicable 


The Army helium experimental plant: 
has been moved from Texas to Lang- 
ley Field at Hampton, Va. It has been 
found that it is entirely practicable to. 
re-purify helium after it has been used 
in airships and has lost a percentage of 
its lifting power due to the entrance of 
cexygen and nitrogen through the fabric. 
By a process of liquefaction these im- 
purities can be removed and the helium 
used over and over again. The same 
process also is applied to hydrogen. 
The new station at Langley Field is to, 
be utilized for experimental and de- 
velopment work on new processes for- 
the production of balloon gases. 


Engineering Foundation Seeks: 
Large Endowment To 
Stimulate Research 


Based on the generous gifts and high 
purpose of Ambrose Swasey, Engineer-. 
ing Foundation has since 1915 main-. 
tained a liaison between engineers, as: 
represented by the Founder and other: 
societies, and scientific workers, as rep- 
resented in National Research Council. 
Practical means for broad co-operation. 
in research have been set up for a joint 
attack on problems of common interest, 
and in the exchange of knowledge. 

Potential benefits for the whole. na- 
tion are very great, but research 
workers must be supported; equipment, 
materials, working places and traveling: 
facilities must be provided. Engineer-. 
ing Foundation seeks to build up its: 
endowment to dimensions worthy of’ 
the profession. Engineers connected 
with industrial and financial organiza- 
tions having great resources can aid by 
convincing proper officials of corpora- 
tions that the continued prosperity of 
our industries depends upon continued: 
progress of research. 

The Foundation does not plan to build: 
laboratories and conduct research work. 
directly, but rather to stimulate, co-. 
ordinate and support research work in. 
existing scientific and industrial labor- 
atories, co-operating, in so far as may: 
prove advantageous,. with the National, 
Research Council. 

Charles F. Rand, 71 Broadway, New 
York, past-president of United Engi- 
neering Society and of the American, 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, was elected chairman of 
Engineering Foundation March 19, to 
succeed Dr. W. F. M. Goss, resigned. 
With the collaboration of Mr. Swasey, 
Mr. Rand is actively seeking additions 
to the endowment fund which will swell 
the total to at least a million dollars 
in the near future. Mr. Swasey’s gifts. 
amount to $300,000. The office of En- 
gineering Foundation is in Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West 39th St., 
New York. Further information may 
be- had by addressing this office or the 
chairman. A pamphlet giving an ac- 
count of the Engineering Foundation 
and its work will be mailed upon re- 
quest. 
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Book Reviews 


Manual of Cyanidation. By E. M. Hamil- 
ton. 5 x 74; pp. 227; illus.; flexible 
cloth. Published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co. Price, $3. 


The cyanide process has been well 
covered in existing works, but Mr. 
Hamilton’s new book is worth while 
nevertheless. It is not, and does not 
pretend to be, a treatise on theories and 
underlying reactions, but is of value 
more as a means of putting the prac- 
tical mill man in touch with current 
practice. Much that is elementary is 
included in order to make the book 
complete, and it should prove an ex- 
cellent manual for school use. 

But few exceptions can be taken 
to the statements made by the author 
and he has discussed his subject fairly. 
However, we do not quite absorb the 
reasoning given on page 151, where an 
attempt is made to explain continued 
high assays by the failure to crush 
sufficiently fine before quartering. The 
-ore is spotted. We quote: “Let us sup- 
pose that a certain battery sample is 
fairly uniform, but contains one stone 
of ‘high-grade’ value; if, in coning and 
quartering the sample, that stone hap- 
pens to be in the rejected quarter, the 
sample taken for assay will be repre- 
sentative, whereas if it happens to fall 
in the quarter saved, the assay sample 
will be thrown up to the high limit of 
error shown. Thus, it is not so much 
a question between excess and defect 
(neutralizing one another) as it is be- 
tween excess and mean, yielding an av- 
erage in excess, over a period.” It 
seems to us that the error in not crush- 
ing a spotted ore sufficiently fine before 
sampling will show up in every indi- 
vidual sample. A lot of samples will 
be slightly low to one which will assay 
very much too high. Over a long pe- 
riod the assays should average cor- 
rectly. Continued high assays would 
have to be explained by some reason 
other than that given. 

However, that is a small matter. The 
book is very readable to any one in- 
terested in cyanide work. Inexperi- 
enced men will find the chapters on 
laboratory experiments and the cost 
sheets and plant data particularly use- 
ful. E. Hi. B. 


Metal Mine Accounting, by C. B. Holmes. 
Technical Paper 250, U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D. C., for 10c. 


The author of this paper, through his 
experience as chief accountant for the 
War-Minerals Relief Commission, has 
realized the importance of a logically 
presented and well-kept set of mine 
accounts, and gives specific directions 
to the bookkeeper of the ordinary min- 
ing company, which should enable him, 
without any previous knowledge of ac- 
counting, intelligently to prepare his 
records. But little theory is given, the 


paper being written in a straightfor- 
ward style, with many illustrative 
forms and specimen pages. It should 
be of particular assistance to those 
smaller operators who have been keep- 
ing their accounts, but not in a suffi- 
ciently comprehensive fashion. 
F, E. W. 


Prospecting for Oil and Gas. By L. S. 
Panyity. 6 x 9, pp. 249. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 
Price $3.25. 

A book of interest to the oil industry 
and particularly to the investor, non- 
professional reader, and those who de- 
sire a short review of the elements 
entering into the discovery and exploi- 
tation of deposits of petroleum. It is 
well written, and although some of the 
divisions may leave much to be desired, 
it is on the whole informing and useful 
to the general reader. Ga J. X. 





Technical Papers 





Differential Flotation in Australia— 
A most interesting twenty-two-page 
discussion of Australian flotation prac- 
tice, by C. C..Freeman, is contained in 
the December, 1919, issue of the “Pro- 
ceedings” of the Australasian Inst. 
of M. & M. The author uses the term 
“preferential flotation” when referring 
to methods based on chemical altera- 
tion of the surfaces of the sulphide 
minerals, and “differential flotation” 
for other methods of separating sul- 
phide minerals. Blende and galena are 
present in the Broken Hill ores, and the 
latter, in all the differential methods 
used, is recovered first. 

The so-called “intensity” of condi- 
tions producing flotation depends on 
(1) the amount of air introduced; (2) 
the degree of agitation; (3) kind and 
amount of frothing agents; (4) acid; 
and (5) temperature. The same re- 
sults may be secured by various com- 
binations of these conditions, e.g., by 
using very littl reagent and a lot of 
agitation or vice versa. Pneumatic ma- 
chines have not been a success. The 
horizontal-box type of agitation ma- 
chine is now most popular. Cascade 
machines are used to some extent, but 
are not so economical of power as 
might be supposed. 

Eucalyptus oil (a combined frother 
and collector) and a few coal-tar prod- 
ucts are used as frothing agents. Acid 
is invariably used, except when the 
ore is very calcitic, and is a powerful 
intensifier. A high temperature in- 
creases the intensity of action, but, as 
fuel is high, the pulp is in general kept 
at atmospheric temperature. 

Lyster discovered that the presence 
of salts retarded the flotation of the 
blende, and this principle has been ap- 
plied in all the Broken Hill practice. 
The blende is subsequently floated by 
increasing the intensity of the flotation 
conditions, i.e., by applying heat, acid, 
oil or other intensifier. When blende 
and galena float with almost the same 


facility, the presence of salts does not 
differentiate the action sufficiently, and 
the Bradford SO: process is then used. 
The blende is then floated by removal 
of the liquid containing the SO:, by 
removal of the gas by aération or heat, 
by eliminating the SO: chemically, or 
by intensifying the flotation conditions 
by acid or heat. Salts, in addition to 
the SO:, may or may not be beneficial. 

Palmer, Seale, and Nevitt have pat- 
ented a process which has displaced 
that of Bradford at one mine. Tar or 
other oils are boiled in weak H.SO,. 
in the presence of an excess of pow-- 
dered sulphur. The sulphur so pre- 
pared deadens the blende, which is sub- 
sequently floated by heating the pulp to 
120 deg. F. Soluble salts must be 
present. This may be cheaper and just 
as efficient as the SO: process. 

No other methods now find commer- 
cial use. Owen and Seale’s perman- 
ganate method was good on weathered 
slime, but is now too expensive. Also, 
soda ash with little or no oil will float 
galena on freshly mined ore, and the 
blende can be subsequently floated by 
the use of oil and a salt, such as CuSO.. 
This would be valuable if H:SO, were 
scarce. 

Differential flotation is difficult with- 
out extremely fine grinding, and it is 
unlikely that jigs and tables will be 
displaced. Large particles of galena 
are not easily floated, on account of 
their weight; it is fortunate that the 
particles of this mineral tend to be 
smaller than those of the blende. 

The use of copper sulphate has been 
found a great aid to the flotation of 
blende. Tailings which would require 
60 to 70 lb. of acid per ton to float the 
blende require only 25 lb. after the ad- 
dition of 4 lb. of CuSO. + 5H.0O. The 
Cu is immediately precipitated with 
the blende, so that the return circuits 


are suitable for differential flotation of 


the galena if desired. Salts of other 
highly electro-negative metals may be 
used instead of CuSO, The use of 
salts of this type should not be con- 
fused with the employment of salts of 
Na, K, Ba, Ca, Mg, Mn, Zn, or Fe, 
which serve to deaden the blende in 
Lyster’s process. 

Much experimental work has been 
conducted on preferential flotation 
—altering the sulphide surfaces by 
chemical means. A _ low-temperature 
roast is employed in the Horwood 
process, and this is the only one in 
use at Broken Hill. The galena 
oxidizes more readily than the blende, 
and the latter floats first in this 
process. The silver seems to float the 
first chance it has, no matter what 
process is used, and as it is much more 
valuable in a lead concentrate than with 
the zinc, this is one big objection to 
this method. 

Leaching of ordinary collective flota- 
tion concentrate is being considered. 
The lead and silver are easily dissolved. 
The operating cost would be higher 
than for preferential flotation, but the 
recoveries would be much better. Oper- 
ating on a concentrate, little gangue 
would have to be treated.—E. H. R. 
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MEN YOU SHOULD 


KNOW ABOUT 





H. Mortimer Lamb, secretary of the 
Canadian Mining Institute, has re- 
signed that office. 


E. L. Young has been appointed as- 
sistant general manager of Sunnyside 
Mining & Milling Co., Eureka, Col. 


C. Coleock Jones, mining engineer, of 
Los Angeles, Cal., is examining the Mil- 
ford mine in the Yellow Pine district, 
Clark County, Nev. 


Van. H. Manning, director of re- 
search for the American Petroleum In- 
stitute, will have his New York City 
office at 19 West 44th Street. 


F. J. Bailey, assistant to the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, has returned 
from an inspection of middle western 
rescue stations of the Bureau. 

W. H. Seaman, of New York, has 
been appointed resident manager of 
the Matachewan gold mine, at Fort 
Matachewan, northern Ontario. 


E. C. Harder, who has been a geol- 
ogist of the U. S. Geological Survey for 
a considerable number of years, has 
begun work with the Aluminum Co. of 
America. 


E. M. Spieker is in Washington, D. 
C., making a compilation from U. S. 
Geological Survey statistics on foreign 
petroleum areas for the Carter Oil 
Company. 

W. V. De Camp, a field engineer for 
Consolidated Arizona Smelting Co., has 
resigned to take charge of underground 
mining operations for United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

C. L. Colbur, assistant to the chief 
mining engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
has returned to Washington after a 
visit to the western and southern dis- 
trict headquarters of the Bureau. 

Alfred Hulse Brookes, geologist in 
charge of the division of Alaskan Min- 
eral Resources, has been designated 
chairman of Secretary Payne’s advisory 
committee on Alaskan conditions. 


Prof. R. C. Wallace has been granted 
another year’s leave of absence by the 
board of governors of Manitoba Uni- 
versity to enable him to continue his 
work as Commissioner of Northern 
Manitoba. 


L. D. Dougan, general superintendent 
of the mine and mill of the Elko 
Prince Mining Co., in the Gold Circle 
district of Nevada, has returned to 
Midas, Elko County, Nev., after a visit 
to Denver. 


Dr. Kendall, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
recently spent a few days on the 
Gogebic Range making a special study 
of the types of changehouses in use 
there, and noting general sanitation 
provisions. 

Stanly A. Easton, manager of the 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining’ & Con- 
centrating Co., of Kellogg, Idaho, is one 
of the eight delegates from Idaho who 


will attend the Republican National 
Convention at Chicago on June 8. 


Charles H. Richardson, head of the 
department of mineralogy, Syracuse 
University, has been appointed As- 
sistant State Geologist for Kentucky, 
to serve during the coming summer, 
under Willard R. Jillson, the State 
Geologist. 


K. C. Heald, of the staff of the U. S. 
Geological Survey, represented the In- 
terior Department at the sale of Osage 
oil leases on May 18. While in the 
southwest he will visit the site of the 
reported oil discoveries in Ouachita 
County, Ark. 


Roger L. Wensley, for the last four 
years assistant mining engineer to Wil- 
liam ‘Young Westervelt, resigned on 
May 1 to take charge of the technical 
advertising make-up of the G. M. Bas- 
ford Co., technical advertisers, at 30 
Church St., New York City. 

E. M. Hamilton, of Hamilton, Beau- 
champ, Woodworth, Inc. 419 The 
Embarcadero, San Francisco, left San 
Francisco on May 9 for England, where 
his address will be 4 Pembroke Man- 
sions, Clifton, Bristol. Mr. Hamilton 
expects to be absent about two months. 

Joseph Hyde Pratt, director of North 
Carolina Geological and Economic Sur- 
vey, returned on May 13 from a hos- 
pital where he had been confined for 
the last eight months, and is resuming 
his regular and professional consulting 
work. His address is Chapel Hill, N. C. 

John Jost, mining engineer, has been 
making a careful sampling of the Miss- 
ing Link, General Grant, and Jackson 
mines in the Gold Circle district of 
Nevada. These mines are included in 
the property of the Big Chief company, 
which is controlled by Clarence and 
Frank Berry. 


C. E. Siebenthal, of the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey, will visit zinc mines in 
Wisconsin, northern Illinois, central 
and southeastern Missouri, and west- 
ern Kentucky. He read a paper on 
“The Zinc Pigment Industry” before 
the American Zinc Institute meeting at 
Chicago, May 10. F 

Prof. L. C. Glenn, Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, is conducting an investigation, 
for the Department of Justice, of Gov- 
vernment records in connection with 
questions as to the boundary between 
Texas and Oklahoma, which has an im- 
portant bearing on the oil land situation 
in the vicinity of Burkburnett. 

W. C. Phalen, mineral technologist, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, resigned on May 
15, to accept the position of geologist 
with Solvay Process Co., Syracuse, 
N.Y. As geologist with the U. S. 
Geological Survey, and later in the 
Bureau of Mines, Mr. Phalen special- 
ized in the non-metallic minerals. 


J. P. Bickell, president of McIntyre- 
Porcupine Mines, Ltd., of Porcupine, 
and of Temiskaming Mining Co., Ltd., 
of Cobalt, Ont., has been selected from 
the directorate of Trethewey Silver- 
Cobalt Mine, Ltd., Cobalt, Ont., to be 
president of the latter company also. 
Mr. Bickell succeeds S. R. Wickett, who 


becomes chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. 


C. A. Bonine, associate professor of 
geology at Pennsylvania State College 
School of Mines, is on leave of absence 
and working as chief geologist for the 
Rocky Mountain Oil & Producing Co., 
916 Evans Building, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Bonine is not on the U. S. Geologi- 
cal Survey staff, but has co-operated 
in a private capacity with its Land 
Classification Board. 


OBITUARY 





John E. Williams, secretary and 
treasurer of the Pennsylvania Smelting 
Co., died on May 13, 1920. 


Homer Hamilton, of Los Angeles, a 
widely known consulting engineer and 
geologist, died in Washington May 14, 
where he had gone to appear at a hear- 
ing on a reclamation project before the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Oliver Sheppard Picher, president of 
the Eagle-Picher Lead Co., died after a 
short illness of pneumonia, at Winetka, 
TIll., on April 26. Mr. Picher was born 
at Springfield. He was a graduate of 
Leland Stanford, Jr., and the Columbia 
Law School. After three years in the 
office of Elihu Root, of New York, he 
went to Joplin, Mo., and soon joined his 
father, Judge O. H. Picher, of the 
Picher Lead Co. In 1906 he _ be- 
came secretary of the Picher Lead Co. 
and in 1909 was elected president to 
succeed his father. In 1916 Mr. Picher 
became president of the Eagle White 
Lead Co. and the Picher Lead Consoli- 
dation. He was director and chairman 
of the finance committee of the Ameri- 
can Zinc Institute and a member of 
many social organizations. 





SOCIETY MEETINGS | 
ANNOUNCED | 








The American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers held its regular mid-month meet- 
ing on Wednesday, May 19, at 33 West 
39th St. The speaker of the evening 
was Albert H. Northrop, who discussed 
“The Different Side of South America 
as Seen by an Engineer.” 


A meeting was held in Spokane, 
Wash., on the 19, 20, 21, and 22 by in- 
terests identified with the gold-mining 
industry of the Northwestern States, 
its purpose being the discussion of mat- 
ters vital to that industry. 


The American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 29 West 39th St., New York 
City, will hold its spring meeting at St. 
Louis, Mo., May 24-27, having head- 
quarters at Hotel Statler. Among the 
subjects for discussion are aeronautics, 
appraisal and valuation, Mississippi 
River transportation, and fuel for high- 
altitude metallurgical furnaces. Trips 
to Keokuk, Ia., and Tulsa, Okla., are 


planned. 
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THE MINING NEwS 
LEADING EVENTS 








Coal Shortage Cutting Output of 
Lake Superior Iron Mines 


Mesabi and Cuyuna Ranges Hit Hard- 
est—Numerous Strikes Given 
as Cause 


A shortage of coal in the Lake Su- 
perior district is seriously affecting the 
production and shipment of iron ore. 
The Mesabi Range has been harder hit 
than any of the other ranges and it has 
been found necessary to curtail opera- 
tiens to a considerable extent at some 
of the mines there. Many of the shovel 
and train crews have been laid off or 
placed on half time. The Hull-Rust 
mine, which was working eleven steam 
shovels a week ago, is now operating 
only four. The Cuyuna Range is also 
feeling the result of the coal shortage, 
but the mines in the Michigan district 
are able to get along for the present. 

In spite of the fact that navigation on 
the Great Lakes has been open for sev- 
eral weeks, few boats loaded with coal 
have arrived at Lake Superior ports. 
Strikes are given as the main cause of 
sLortage. It was believed that when 
the dock workers at Lake Superior 
ports agreed to go to work there 
would be no further delays in the 
movement of iron ore for the present, 
but the men had no sooner taken their 
places when reports were current that 
coal could not be secured in sufficient 
quantities to keep the mines operating. 

Many of the Michigan mines have 
hydro-electric plants and run most of 
their machinery by electricity, but the 
big pit mines, which require large quan- 
tities of coal for their shovels and 
engines, are not so favorably situated. 
The operators fear that they will not 
be able to fulfill the large contracts 
made for this season unless coal can 
be obtained at an early date. It was 
estimated that 65,000,000 tons of iron 
ore would be sent down the lakes this 
year, but this figure will not be reached 
if many of the shovels are kept idle for 
very long. 


Mining Court of Ontario Provided 
in New Bill 


The Mining Court Act, 1920, a bill 
that has for its object the establish- 
ment of what will be known as the 
Mining Court of Ontario, has passed 
its first reading in the Ontario Legis- 
lature. The new act would vest in the 
Mining Commissioner powers equal to 
those of a judge of the county or dis- 
trict court, and would enable him to 
deal with disputes involving patented 
as well as unpatented lands. At the 
present time the commissioner can only 
deal with disputes involving unpatented 
property. 


WEEKLY RESUME 


Operations on the Lake Superior . 
iron ranges are seriously threatened 
by coal shortage caused by frequent 
strikes. In the Coeur d’Alenes, Marsh 
Mines Consolidated has become an 
interested party of record in the 
pending Federal-Hecla apex suit. The 
strike at Butte has been called off 
and that im_the Slocan district, 
British Columbia, settled by increas- 
ing wages. The wage scale has also 


been raised in the Sudbury nickel 
district and similar advances are ex- 
pected at Porcupine and Kirkland 


Lake. The Dolly Varden litigation 
has been definitely settled out of 
court. In Colorado, a report has 
been made by the committee recently 
appointed to study the subject of 
mine taxation, 

At Washington, the creation of a 
Division of Mines and Geology in the 
Interior Department has been pro- 
posed in a bill just introduced. Re- 
peal of the war minerals relief sec- 
tion of the Validation of Contracts 
Act has been suggested. The Director 
of the Mint has been instructed to pur- 
chase silver under the Pittman Act. 





‘Daly Mine at Park City, Utah, 
May Change Hands 


George W. Lambourne Reported Ne- 
_ gotiating for Old Producer— 
Option Given on Controlling 
Interest 


There is prospect that the Daly mine 
at Park City, Utah, may be taken over 
by interests represented by G. W. Lam- 
bourne, president of the Judge Mining 
& Smelting Co. This property is an 
old producer with a record of produc- 
tion in excess of $10,000,000 and a 
dividend record of about $3,000,000. 
Seven or eight years ago control was 
purchased from the Bambergers by Col. 
E. A. Wall, and the mine, at that time 
thought to be about worked out, was 
again brought to productivity, and 
placed upon a dividend-paying basis. 
An option has been given on the Wall 
stock, which includes 90,000 to 100,000 
shares of the capitalization of 150,000 
shares, and it is understood that, if 
the transaction is consummated, $300,- 
000 to $400,000 will be paid for it by 
the interests named. 

The Daly owns a half interest in the 
lower Ontario drain tunnel and a large 
interest in the upper Ontario drain tun- 
nel. The Park-Utah, which owns 600 
to 700 acres of patented ground, is 
working through the Lower Ontario 
drain tunnel, and it is probable that the 
Daly will become a part of this newer 
property. The Park-Utah has opened 
ore in a number of places, and will haul 
through the lower Ontario drain tun- 
nel. The Daly itself still has a con- 
siderable area of undeveloped ground. 
The ore is siliceous silver and silver- 
lead and is found in fissure veins in 
quartzite. 


Colorado Operators Opposed to 
New Taxation Scheme 


Tax Commitee Proposes Far Heavier 
Burden Than Any Other State 
Imposes, It Is Claimed 


The committee appointed at the in- 
stigation of the Colorado Tax Commis- 
sion for the purpose of drafting a new 
mine taxation law, filed their report 
with the Tax Commission May 11. 
Radical changes in the present law 
are proposed in a bill, which was drawn 
to be submitted for initiation at the 
November election. This-bill, the Tax 
Commission announces, will be spon- 
sored by the Colorado County Commis- 
sioners’ Association, who will begin the 
circulation of petitions to get the meas- 
ure upon the official ballot. The bill 
provides that for taxation purposes 
mining claims shall be divided into two 
classes. A claim, or continguous claims 
operated as one group, making a 
net production exceeding $5,000 ‘ per 
annum, together with one additional 
claim for each producing claim, are 
classed as producing mines. All other 
claims are classed as non-producing. 

Non-producing claims are to be “as- 
sessed and taxed like other property 
according to the value thereof.” Pro- 
ducing claims are to be taxed on a val- 
uation of four times the net proceeds. 
Surface improvements and machinery, 
as in the present law, are to be taxed 
at full cash value. 

Under the present law, claims or 
groups of claims, operated as one mine, 
producing less than $5,000 gross, are 
classed as non-producers and are taxed 
“like other property according to value 
thereof.” When the gross production 
exceeds $5,000 annually, the valuation 
is fixed at one-fourth of the gross, or 
when the net exceeds this figure, the 
net becomes the valuation for the fol- 
lowing year. 

Mining men are united in opposition 
to the proposed law, which they claim 
amounts to practically a wide-open 
method of valuation except of proper- 
ties which are making a net produc- 
tion of over $5,000 annually. With a 
valuation fixed at four times the net, 
it is claimed that producing mines in 
Colorado will be taxed higher than in 
any other state in the union. 

Non-producing mines under the pres- 
ent Colorado laws are said to be over- 
valued for taxation purposes, and with 
this classification extended to all mines 
that are not producing a net profit of 
$5,000 annually, a heavy burden will be 
thrown upon all mines in the develop- 
ment stage, whose valuation for taxa- 
tion purposes will be subject to the 
caprice of the assessor. 
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Butte Strike Declared Off 


-Action Follows Companies’ Decision to 
Employ No I. W. W.—Latter to 
“Strike on the Job” 


The strike of the I. W. W. at Butte, 
Mont., has been declared off following 
the decision of all the mining compan- 
ies in the district not to employ any 
of the “wobblies” at their properties. 
The mining companies propose to es- 
tablish a central down-town employ- 
ment office for all the mines, where the 
strictest kind of a “card system” check 
on the men will be had. If necessary to 
operate shorthanded the companies will 
do so, but they assert they positively 
will not employ any of the I. W. W. 

The inquest into the death of Thomas 
Manning, the I. W. W. picket who was 
shot during the recent riots in Butte, 
served to bring out a declaration of the 
I. W. W. principles and creed from 
members of the organization, called as 
witnesses. Open avowal was made of 
the intent of the I. W. W. to take over 
the mines by a deliberate program of 
such inefficiency as to make the opera- 
tion of the mines unprofitable, the 
slogan being to “strike on the job.” No 
hesitancy was had in denouncing the 
government, the bulk of the foreign 
witnesses saying they did not even 
want 'to learn the English language ex- 
cept to “get by.” None of them de- 
sired to vote, but all claimed a consti- 
tutional right to picket the mines and 
stop anyone from going to work who 
did not belong to the I. W. W. The 
question of wages was not involved, 
said the leaders of the I. W. W. on 
the stand, for if $10 were granted, they 
would then demand $15 and so on. 


Strike of Slocan Miners Settled 
by Wage Increase 


The strike of miners of the Slogan 
silver camps in British Columbia has 
been settled, the operators allowing an 
advance of practically 75c. a day for 
all grades of mine labor. Among the 
companies suscribing to the new scale 
are the Cunningham properties, the 
Rosebery-Surprise, the Noble Five, the 
Reco, the McAllister, the Carnation, 
the Lincoln, the Rambler Cariboo and 
the Standard. It is understood that 
the Silvermith at Sandon has com- 
promised with a 50c. increase and will 
also allow the men blankets. 

The One Big Union had threatened to 
close down the silver-lead mines of the 
district. A wage increase of $1 a day 
had been asked, also blankets and white 
sheets. The scale has been $5.50 a 
day for miners and $5 for muckers with 
50c. extra in each case for wet mines. 
About 417 men are employed below 
ground and 206 above ground in the 
Slocan district. 





It is reported that the Yukon Gold 
Co. has six American engineers open- 
ing up a tin-bearing area at Taiping, 
Perak, Federated Malay States. It is 
proposed to obtain a gold dredge from 
America and modify it for treating 
alluvial tin. 


Wages Raised in Sudbury 
District, Ontario 


Wages in the Sudbury nickel district 
of Ontario were raised on May 11. The 
pay of machine men was increased from 
$4.72 to $5.25 per day; that of helpers 
to $4.75. Muckers’ wages were raised 
from $4.25 to $4.50. 

The advance will probably be fol- 
lowed by similar advances at Porcupine 
and Kirkland Lake. The Sudbury scale 
is now up to $5.25 for machine men, 
which is the same as is being paid in 
Cobalt on the basis of $1.20 silver. 
Although silver has dropped consider- 
ably below that price there will be no 
corresponding cut in wages in Cobalt 
and the machine men will be paid the 
present scale, at least until there is a 
drop in the cost of living. Machine 
helpers in Sudbury and Cobalt are paid 
$4.75 and muckers from $4.25 to $4,50. 
Ir the Porcupine district machine men 
are still paid $4.75 and in view of the 
shortage of men, and the action taken 
in Sudbury, there is little doubt but 
that the operators there will have to 
raise their scale. Labor is scarce all 
through the Northern Ontario camps 
and there is talk of another strike in 
Cobalt. The One Big Union apparently 
thinks that this is a good time to try 
ccnclusions. 


Profit Sharing Scheme Proposed 
by Wallaroo & Moonta 


At the half-yearly meeting of the 
directors of. the Wallaroo & Moonta 
Mining & Smelting Co., Ltd., South 
Australia, the chairman, Sir Lancelot 
Stirling, outlined a new scheme pro- 
posed by the directors to enable the em- 
ployees to share in the company’s 
profits. Under this a sum equal to one- 
fourth of the total amount of dividends 
paid to shareholders will be distributed 
among the employees in every year in 
which the dividends reach 10 per cent, 
or 4s. per share. 

The sliding scale of wages, paid by 
the company for some time to enable 
the employees to benefit when metal 
prices were high, has been withdrawn, 
and the men are now under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Court. When the price of copper fell, 
and wages were readjusted according to 
the sliding scale, the employees objected 
on the grounds that the cost of living 
was still abnormal. 

The company closed down its mines 
and works in March, 1919, owing to the 
low prices then ruling for copper, and 
was prevented from resuming opera- 
tions until the middle of September by 
lack of coal consequent upon the sea- 
men’s strike. The operations for the 
half-year ended Dec. 31 were, therefore, 
small in extent. The entire plant was 
again closed down at the end of Decem- 
ber, owing to shortage of coal caused by 
a strike of marine engineers on the 
Australian coastal vessels. No divi- 
dends were paid during the first half- 
year, but one of 1s. per share was dis- 
tributed in January, 1920. The number 
of men employed Dec. 31 last was 1,388. 


Prospecting for Silver Under 
Way Near Boston 


Merrimac Development Co. Reopening 
Old Property Shut Down for 
Forty Years 


By R. C. BENEDICT 


Silver is to be mined in Massachu- 
setts or such is the hope of the Mer- 
rimac Development Co. whose properties 
are situated three miles in a south- 
easterly direction from Newburyport, 
Mass., but an hour’s ride from Boston. 
The principal holding of the company is 
a vein known as the Chipman lode, dis- 
covered in 1875. After four years of 
mismanagement the mine was shut 
down. Eighty-five thousand dollars 
was spent in building a smelter without 
a water jacket, which is said to have 
“burned down” after a few weeks. Ore 
was carried out of most of the levels in 
ferkins and wooden boxes—in only one 
level was a car used and that on 
wooden rails. The prospect drifts were 
frequently driven parallel to the pre- 
vailing vein system. Blocks of ore not 
needed for support were left. There 
are other evidences, as well, of poor 
mining practice. 

In those years of operation two 
shafts were sunk, one to a depth of 230 
ft., and several drifts and crosscuts 
driven. Ore was extracted and con- 
centrated, the total production being 
estimated at $400,000. After a rapid 
succession of events, during the course 
of which there were rumors of “an 
irregularity by an officer now in Eu- 
rope,” and a second concentrating plant 
refused to function properly, the mine 
was closed. Within the following week 
all of the mine buildings took fire, the 
collar timbers burned, the collar caved, 
and for over forty years the Chipman 
lode was abandoned, having paid a total 
of $85,000 in dividends. 

Today the property has been re- 
opened by the Merrimac Development 
Co., the essential drifts cleaned out and 
enlarged for tramming and timbered 
where necessary. The 230-ft. shaft has 
been practically retimbered. Until re- 
cently, operations were handicapped by 
hand-drilling. A compressor, boiler and 
cage hoist have now been installed, and 
a blacksmith shop, mess hall, and other 
buildings erected. 

Present operations underground con- 
sist in exploration work and in mining 
such shipping ore thus opened that is 
immediately available. A car of ore, 
mostly argentiferous galena in a cal- 
careous gangue, was shipped about May 
6. It is anticipated that favorable 
smelting rates will be obtained. T. C. 
Woodworth, president, of the company, 
expects to be able to ship a few cars 
monthly. 

The present exploration problem may 
be outlined briefly as follows: The 
Chipman lode is a fissure vein said by 
F. T. Vinton to be 200 ft. wide and ex- 
posed. for two miles along its course. 
In the writer’s opinion, however, at the 
Chipman shaft the vein may be con- 
sidered confined to the northeast 25 ft. 
of this width and as yet a compara- 
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tively small portion of the. two-mile 
length has yielded more than an indi- 
cation of any amount of valuable min- 
eral. The vein strikes northeast and is 
nearly vertical at the surface but dips 
more and more to the southeast with 
depth. 

In the past the principal extraction 
has been made along the footwall. 
However, at the 220-ft. level the vein 
material bordering the footwall is prac- 
tically barren. There are several dikes 
southeast of the footwall which might 
be mistaken for the hanging wall. How- 
ever, since the vein matter is again 
found after piercing these dikes, none 
of them yet reached can be called the 
true hanging wall. The management 
of the Merrimac company expects to 
find the old footwall ore along one or 
other of these intrusive dikes or pos- 
sibly along the true hanging wall. As 
the cre has been running more or less 
in chimneys this may be a trifle difficult 
but such a supposition seems to be 
entirely logical upon consideration of 
the case. 

There are also two or more small 
veins showing plainly on the 100 level, 
which tend to converge. Exploration 
work is being carried on with the view 
of tapping the mother lead. Sinking 
operations are soon to begin, an addi- 
tional depth of 300 ft. seeming desir- 
able. It is quite possible that even 
thouzh the 220 level may be barren, the 
enrichment may again appear at a 
slightly greater depth. This is borne 
out, too, by a consideration of the fact 
that the vein is actually pinched very 
little at the 220 level. 

The country rock in which the Chip- 
man lode is situated is principally 
diorite. The vein material is calcareous 
—mostly ankerite—and replaced here 
and there with patches of quarts, some 
of which bears gold to the amount of 
one ounce. The valuable mineral found 
in greatest abundance is galena, which 
occurs well crystalized and in consider- 
able quantities. It carries a content of 
silver which will run from 25 to 60 oz., 
usually accompanied by a trace or more 
of gold. Copper is found as chalco- 
pyrit2, tetrahedrite, and bornite, though 
as yet not in minable quantities. 

In the past the tetrahedrite was 
found to carry an almost unprecedented 
amount of silver. An assay of a picked 
sample in 1876 gave a value of $4,583.93 
in silver per ton besides $26.69 in gold. 
It has been reported that the tetrahe- 
drite runs as a small vein within the 
main orebody. It is said that this 
stringer attained a maximum width of 
14 in., at which breadth it continued for 
two feet in height and for several feet 
in length. As yet, neither this pocket 
ror the stringer itself has _ been, 
according to reports so far received, 
definitely relocated. 

To sum up, there is a limited amount 
of shipping ore, and a somewhat larger 
amount of concentrating ore immedi- 
ately available. It is reasonable to ex- 
pect that intelligent exploration along 
the hanging wall and at greater depths 
will make available other ore for future 
extraction. 
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Dolly Varden Case Settled 


Taylor Engineering Co. Agrees to Pay 
Indebtedness on Property With- 
out Delay 


Litigation between the Taylor Engi- 
neering Co. and the original Dolly Var- 
den Mines Co. has been settled out of 
court, according to an announcement 
that has just been made. The basis of 
adjustment is that the Taylor company 
shall pay the indebtedness of approxi- 
mately $613,000, which stands as a 
charge against the Dolly Varden mine, 
at Alice Arm, B. C., and the associated 
assets, without loss of time. As matters 
were, no date was fixed for the settle- 
ment of this claim. Not only does the 
understanding remove the possibility 
of sustained litigation but it means that 
the agitation at Ottawa for disallow- 
ance of the last provincial legislation 
will be discontinued. Thus the Taylor 
Engineering Co. is now in undisputed 
possession of the property. 


Marsh Mines Consolidated Now a 
Party of Record in Pending 
Federal-Hecla Apex Suit 


Marsh Mines Consolidated has filed 
a complaint and petition in interven- 
tion in the United States Court for the 
District of Idaho against the Hecla 
Mining Co., thus becoming an inter- 
ested party of record in the pending 
apex litigation between the Federal 
Mining & Smelting Co. and the Hecla. 
The Marsh holds a lease on the ground, 
in which is the alleged apex to the 
“East” orebody of the Hecla, which 
lease runs until July, 1926. 

It is presumed that the action of the 
Marsh company in becoming a party of 
record to the suit was on account of 
the ruling of Judge Deitrich, of the 
Federal Court, in denying the applica- 
tion of the Federal company for an 
order permitting it to drive a raise 
from the Hecla workings to prove its 
apex contention. The court recognized 
the Marsh as an interested party and 
declined to make the order without that 
company being entered as a litigant 
and joining in the application. 


Eighty-Five Mine Valued Chiefly 
for Siliceous Ores 


The Eighty-five Mining Co., whose 
property at Valedon, N. M., in the 
Lordsburg district, was reported in the 
last issue of Engineering and Mining 
Journal to have been sold to the Calu- 
met & Arizona Mining Co., is capital- 
ized at $1,000,000. A. P. Warner, of 
Beloit, Wis., and Charles Warner, of 
San Gabriel, Cal., have held control by 
one share majority. James Barclay, of 
Long Beach, Cal., P. B. Yates, of Beloit, 
Wis., the Matt Doyle Estate, and one 
small interest holding the balance. 

The mine has been shipping about 
8,000 tons ore monthly for a year. The 
ore as shipped runs-about 4 per cent 
copper and $4 gold and silver. 

The particular value of this property 
lies in its siliceous ores carrying good 
values and always in good demand for 
furnace lining. 


Bunker Hill Working on Treat- 
ment of Zinc Ores 


The complex zinc-lead ores of Pine 
Creek, in the Coeur d’Alene district of 
Idaho, have long presented a problem 
which has engaged the attention of 
metallurgists in various parts of the 
country. The Bunker Hill & Sullivan 
company is now experimenting with the 
ore and has already accomplished en- 
couraging results. Pine Creek is only 
a short distance from the Bunker Hill 
lead smelter at Kellogg, and if the 
company is successful in working out 
a,.practical process it is proposed to 
erect a zine reduction plant, a purpose 
that was officially announced by F. W. 
Bradley, president, while the lead smel- 
ter was under construction. Replying 
to a recent inquiry regarding the 
experimental work on zinc being done 
by the company, Stanly A. Easton, 
manager of the Bunker Hill & Sullivan, 
said: 

“We have been working since last 
fall on the hydro-electrolytic treatment 
of Pine Creek zine ores and have in an 
experimental way made some very in- 
teresting progress. This work was de- 
layed by fire at our north mill January 
8 last, but we have now restored the 
plant and are just resuming the experi- 
mental treatment of local zinc ores. 
However, we are a long way from being 
able to handle them commercially, al- 
though I am very hopeful that we will 
work out a treatment which will be of 
advantage to all parties concerned.” 


Recent Production Reports 


Kerr Lake produced 61,512 oz. silver 
in April against 99,398 in March. 

Utah Copper produced 9,313,227 lb. 
copper in April against 8,894,596 in 
March. 

Chino Copper’s April output was 
3,543,471 Ib. copper against 4,413,329 
in March. 

Ray Consolidated produced 4,500,000 
lb. copper in April against 3,900,000 in 
March. 

Nevada Consolidated’s April output 
was 4,140,000 against 3,700,000 in 
March. 

North Butte’s output in April was 
1,103,310 lb. copper compared with 
1,833,176 in March. 

Butte & Superior’s production in 
April was 6,300,000 lb. zine in concen- 
trates (11,150,000 in’ March) and 113,- 
000 oz. silver (210,000 in March). The 
tonnage miiled in April was 26,000 com- 
pared with 43,000 in March. The ton- 
ages of concentrates in these months 
were 6,000 and 10,500 respectively. 

Calumet and Hecla and subsidiaries 
produced 9,532,476 lb. copper in April 
compared with 9,880,577 in March. Pro- 
duction was as follows: Ahmeek, 1,700,- 
500; Allouez, 373,700; C. & H., 5,320,- 
063; Centennial, 90,700; Isle Royale, 
1,083,700; La Salle, 0; Osceola, 716,200; 
Superior, 67,900; and White Pine, 
179,713. 

Shipments of domestic copper ore 
from Alaska to the United States in 
April were 8,786 gross tons containing 
6,057,515 lb., valued at $1,151,441. 
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NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 





Division of Mines and Geology 
Proposed 


To Be Headed by Technically Qualified 
Assistant Secretary of Interior— 
Will Have Present Bureaus’ 
Powers 


Consolidation of the United States 
Geological Survey and the Bureau of 
Mines and the formation of a special 
division in the Interior Department to 
conduct the activities of these bureaus 
is proposed in a bill which has been in- 
troduced by Senator Henderson, the 
ranking member of the Mines and Min- 
ing Committee of the upper house. 
The new division is to be under the con- 
trol and immediate direction of an As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior. The 
full text of the bill is as follows: 

“That the Division of Mines and 
Geology in the Department of the In- 


. terior is hereby established under the 


control and direction of an Assistant 
Secretary of the Interior who shall be 
technically qualified by éxperience and 
education to exercise the powers and 
duties herein imposed. He shall be ap- 
pointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, 
and shall receive a salary of $10,000 a 
year. In case of a vacancy in the office 
of such Assistant Secretary or his ab- 
sence or inability, the Secretary of the 
Interior shall designate a person to act 
as such Assistant Secretary. 

“Sec. 2. That all powers and duties 
now conferred or imposed by law upon 
the Bureau of Mines and Geological 


. Survey or the directors and members 


thereof, or any powers and duties con- 
ferred or imposed by law upon any ex- 
ecutive department, commission, bu- 
reau, agency, office, or officer which, in 
the opinion of: the President, relate to 
mining, metallurgy, and mineral tech- 
nology of the Geological Survey, the 
classification of the public lands, and 
the examination of the geological 
structure, mineral resources and prod- 
ucts of the national domain, are hereby 
vested and imposed in the Division of 
Mines and Geology, and shall be exer- 
cised, subject to the limitations and 
restrictions in such law, by or under the 
control and direction of the Assistant 
Secretary in charge of the division, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior. All officers and employees of 
such bureau and survey, or of such part 
of any department, commission, bureau, 
agency, or office the powers and duties 
of which are hereby vested and imposed 
or authorized to be vested and imposed 
in the Division of Mines and Geology, 
shall become officers and employees of 
the Division of Mines and Geology, and 
all records, books, documents, papers 
furniture, office equipment, and other 
property of the Bureau of Mines aml 


By PAUL WOOTON 
Special Correspondent 


the Geological Survey, or such part of 


‘such department, commission, bureau, 


agency, or office, shall become the prop- 
erty of the division, and all unexpended 
funds and appropriations available for 
such bureau and survey, or such part 
of such department, commission, bu- 
reau, agency, or office, shall be trans- 
ferred to the division for its use. The 
Secretary of the Interior shall provide 
adequate office space for the division. 

“Sec. 3. That the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior in charge of the Division 
of Mines and Geology shall, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, appoint, remove, and fix the 
compensation of such officers and em- 
ployees in the division as may from 
time to time be provided for by Con- 
gress. All such appointments, except 
to any position carrying a salary of 
$5,000 a year or over, shall be made 
from lists of eligibles furnished by the 
Civil Service Commission and in accord- 
ance with the civil-service law regula- 
tions. All officers and employees of the 
Division of Mines and Geology, whether 
transferred to the division in pursuance 
of section 2 or appointed by the 
Assistant Secretary, shall perform such 
duties as may be assigned to them by 
the Assistant Secretary, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of the Interior. 
The Assistant Secretary, subject to the 
approval of the Secretary of the Inter- 
ior, shall make such rules and regula- 
tions as may be necessary for carrying 
on the work of the division. 

“Sec. 4. That this Act shall become 
effective thirty days from and after its 
passage.” 


Denver has been selected by the 
American Mining Congress for its 1920 
convention. In connection with the 


meeting, national conferences will be 
called. 





Paymcnt of War Minerals Claims 
Threatened by New Bill 


Representative Oldfield, of Arkansas, 
Would Repeal Law on Which All 
Relief Work Has Been Based 


While no formal action has been 
taken by the Rules Committee of the 
House of Representatives on the bill 
intended to liberalize the War Minerals 
Relief Act, it has been made very clear 
to the friends of the measure that no 
hope can be held out for the considera- 
tion of it at an early date. 

That there is some sentiment against 
any continuance of the payment of war 
minerals claims is indicated by the fact 
that Representative Oldfield, of Arkan- 
sas, has introduced a bill repealing the 
section of the Validation of Contracts 
Act referring to war minerals (on 
which all relief work has been based) 
and providing that no further awards 
may be made after the passage of the 
bill. The text of the new bill follows: 

“A bill to repeal Section 5 of the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide relief in 
cases of contracts connected with the 
prosecution of the war, and for other 
purposes,’ approved March 2, 1919. 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That section 5 of the act entitled 
‘An act to provide relief in cases of con- 
tracts connected with the prosecution 
of the war, and for other purposes,’ 
approved March 2, 1919, is repealed, 
and after the passage of this act no 
further payments for the purposes au- 
thorized in such section shall be made 
from the funds appropriated by the act 
entitled ‘An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by 
encouraging the production, conserving 
the supply, and controlling the distribu- 
tion of those ores, metals, and minerals 


STATUS OF PENDING MINING LEGISLATION 
Bills That Have Reached Committee Stage 


Subject of Bill Bill No. 


Silver in coins 
Met. Min. on Ind. Res. S. 287 


Timber for mining pur- 


Author 


H.R. 11,226... McFadden. Before House Commi:tee 
Ashurst.... On Senate Calendar 


Present Status 


Pittman... Passed Senate Oct. 3, before House 
Committee 
H.R. 10,918... Fordney.... Passed House Dee. 9, on Senate 


Laboratory glassware... H.R. 7,785.. 
#.&. $238...» 
H.R. 4,437. 
H.R. 6,238.. 


Magnesite 


War Minerals Relief H. R. 13,091. Garland.... 


Calendar 


.. Bacharach.. Passed House Aug. 2, on Senate 


Calendar 


Hadley.... Passed House Aug. 7, on Senate 


Calendar 


. Timberlake. Passed House Aug. 21, on Senate 


Calendar 


McPherson. Passed House Sept. 2, on Senate 


Calendar 


Reported favorably to the House 
March 25. 
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which have formerly been largely im- 
ported, or of which there is or may be 
an inadequate supply,’ approved Octo- 
ber 5, 1918, except so far as necessary 
to defray administrative expenses in- 
curred or awards made prior to the 
passage of this act: Provided, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall, on or 
before the first Monday of December, 
1920, make report to Congress of all 
operations under the section hereby 
repealed, including receipts and dis- 
bursements.” 


Premium on New Gold Provided 
in Fairfield Bill 


A premium of $10 per fine ounce to 
be paid American citizens or corpora- 
tions which produce new gold in the 
United States or in foreign countries 
is proposed in a bill which was intro- 
duced by Representative Fairfield, of 
Indiana. The gold premium fund is to 
be raised by levying a tax of 50c. per 
pennyweight on all gold used for other 
than coinage purposes. 


Government Enters Silver Market 
Under Pittman Act . 


The provisions of the Pittman Act are 
mandatory and, in accordance with 
them, the Secretary of the Treasury 
has given standing orders to the Di- 
rector of the Mint to buy silver at $1 
per ounce, 1,000 fine, delivered at the 
option of the Director of the Mint at 
the Assay Office in New York or the 
mints in Philadelphia, Denver and San 
Francisco, up to the aggregate amount 
of 207,000,000 oz. Under the terms of 
the act the silver so purchased must 
be the product both of mines situated 
in the United States and of reduction 
works so located, and clear and un- 
equivocal proof to that effect will be 
required. Forms for such proof may 
be obtained at assay office and mints. 





In view of the fate of the dyestuffs 
bill, it is expected that one of the more 
easily defended mineral tariff bills will 
be taken up so as to learn more defi- 
nitely the sentiment of the Senate. 
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Question of Revising Mining Law 
Brought Up by Manning 


In Letter to Committee Chairmen, Bu- 
reau of Mines Director Discusses 
Steps Already Taken 


The bill providing for the revision of 
metal mining laws, which was recently 
drafted by the committee of consulting 
engineers of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
has been brought to the attention of the 
chairman of the Committees of Mines 
and Mining of the House and Senate by 
Van. H. Manning, the retiring director 
of the bureau. In a letter to the chair- 
man, Mr. Manning says: 

“For many years the desirability of 
revising the present laws relating to 
the initiating, holding and patenting of 
mining claims on the public domain has 
been discussed by mining men and 
others interested in the mining indus- 
try, and bills have been introduced from 
time to time in both houses of Con- 
gress with this end in view. In 1915,a 
meeting of nine mining societies, to- 
gether with representatives of commer- 
cial bodies, mining companies, and va- 
rious Federal officials, was held in 
Washington for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject, at which meeting 
resolutions calling for a complete re- 
vision were passed. These resolutions 
contemplated the creation of a commis- 
sion by Congress to investigate the 
subject. Later it became apparent that 
this plan was not likely to be enacted 
into a law, apparently because of the 
expenditure involved. In 1916, there- 
fore, the Mining and Metallurgical So- 
ciety of America sent out a question- 
naire to the societies which had at- 
tended the Washington meeting, and 
asked for a vote on thirty-three specific 
questions regarding the revision; the 
result of this vote to be used as a basis 
for the formulation of a new mining 
law. Thereafter, this work was brought 
to the attention of the late Dr. M. D. 
Foster, the chairman of the Committee 
on Mines and Mining of the House of 
Representatives, with the suggestion 
that the Bureau of Mines could obtain 
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assistance of competent mining engi- 
neers and the various mining societies 
to work over this material and form a 
bill for the committee. Accordingly. 
Dr. Foster, under the date of Jan. 3, 
1917, sent the following letter to me: 

“<The sub-committee of mines and 
mining having in charge the bill for 
the revision of the mining laws, beg to 
request that you make such suggestions 
as to the revision of the mining law 
as in your judgment would best meet 
the conditions and also any suggestions 
and advice you may have from mining 
men throughout the country to be given 
to the committee at the time the bill 
is to be submitted by you.’ 

“Thereupon a committee consisting 
of consulting engineers of the Bureau 
of Mines was created for the purpose 
of carrying out the work. 

“The coming of the war, with the 
work consequent thereon, monopolized 
the time of the committee, however, and 
little could be done on the matter of 
revision until a few months ago, when 
it was taken up and a tentative draft 
prepared by James R. Jones, a law 
examiner of the Bureau of Mines and 
secretary of the committee, under the 
direction of the chairman. This draft 
is now ready for consideration by the 
committee itself, and I am therefore 
sending a copy to you in order that you 
may be informed regarding the work. 
After this committee has passed upon 
the draft, and made such changes as 
appear advisable, it is planned to have 
it criticized by the various societies 
which have co-operated so far, and also 
by mining attorneys and mining men 
generally. You will be kept informed 
on the subject as the revision proceeds.” 

The original committee consisted of 
W. R. Ingalls, chairman; Hennen Jen- 
nings, vice chairman; J. Parke Chan- 
ning, J. R. Finlay, John Hays Hammond, 
Walter Douglas, L. D. Ricketts and 
James R. Jones, secretary. The death 
of Hennen Jennings left the vice chair- 
manship vacant. Walter Douglas has 
been appointed in his place. Horace 
Winchell has been added. 














NEWS BY MINING DISTRICTS 





ARIZONA 


Small Silver Furnace Planned for 
Nogales, Ariz.—Ray Hercules 
Suspends Operations 


Douglas—Plans have been made for 
extensive improvements and additions 
to the Copper Queen smelter, to handle 
increased deliveries of ore and concen- 
trates from Bisbee, Tyrone and Naco- 
zari. The slack period has been used 
to enlarge the Nacozari mill from 1,500 
to 3,000 tons capacity and the Tyrone 
mill from 1,200 to 2,000 tons. In addi- 
tion, at Bisbee a 4,000-ton mill is being 
erected. 


Nogales—Plans have been made to 
instal a 50-ton furnace at this point, to 
handle matte shipped from Sonora and 
Sinaloa silver mines, and especially 
from a property owned by Charles A. 
Kuenzel and associates. Dr. A. L. 
Gustetter and J. F. Wise, of Nogales, 
Ariz.; E. A. Tamez, commercial agent 
for the Sonora government; A. R. Car- 
denas, a Sonora newspaper owner, and 
Alberto E. Figueroa, presidente of 
Nogales, Son., are back of the project. 

Ray—Ray - Hercules has suspended 
operations, though pumping is main- 
tained, with partial operation of the 
power house at Hercules. The corpora- 


tion is said to be heavily indebted and 
latterly a number of suits have been 
hled against it in the Superior Court of 
Pinal County. The company has a well- 
opened property, opposite that of the 
Ray Consolidated, has notably good 
hoisting and sampling equipment, has 
its own railroad spurs to the Ray Con- 
solidated railroad at Ray and to the 
tewn of Hercules, near Kelvin, as well 
as a modern flotation mill said to have 
shown notable efficiency. The power 
house has two large Diesel engines, 
with electric installation. Little profit 
is understood to have attended opera- 
tions at the current prices of copper. 
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CALIFORNIA 


North Star To Curtail Operations— 
Mountain King Deepening Main 
Shaft 


Engelmine—The Plumas Copper King 
Mines Oorp., which adjoins the Engel 
company, is planning extensive de- 
velopment. Its property includes nine- 
teen claims, through which run two 
mineralized belts. 

In the same district, two engineers 
are preparing separate reports on the 
Gruss Copper Co.’s_ property. Con- 
tracts have been let for driving four 
laterals. 

J. B. Tomlinson has taken an option 
on the Five Bears, and Thomas Lane is 
taking over the Pilot, which adjoins the 
Gruss. 

Kennett — The Mammoth Copper 
Mining Co. is blocking out large ore 
reserves. Labor is scarce and the force 
is being increased as rapidly as pos- 
sible. At present 120 men are on the 
payroll. 


Grass Valley—The Alcalde Mines Co. 
has put a five-stamp mill into commis- 
sion. Only lower-grade ore is being 
milled. The property was once known 
as the Kenosha group and is controlled 
by San Francisco people. 

The Woodhill vein, recently uncov- 
ered near Grass Valley, is thought to 
be a continuation ‘of the bonanza Gold 
Hill ledge, which was lost fifty years 
ago after having made a record produc- 
tion of rich ore. The vein shows de- 
composed quartz and is being developed 
on virgin soil. 

The North Star Mines Co. will cur- 
tail its operations, because of high 
costs and the occurrence of leaner ores 
at depth. 


Amador City—B. F. Boullock has 
acquired control of the Little Amador 
property near Amador City. 

Mountain King—Deepening of the 
main shaft of the Mountain King mine 
near Coulterville from the 1,800 to the 
2,000-ft. level has been started. On the 
1,800-“t. level the vein is 10 ft. wide 
and the ore is rich, but runs in streaks. 
Ore is being sent to the mill from sev- 
eral levels. Fifty men are working in 
the mine. 

Denial has been made by the Masonic 
Mines Association of the report that 
the control of the property has passed 
to Oakland capitalists. Several ship- 
ments of high-grade ore were made re- 
cently. The property is located near 
Masonic. 

Yreka—The El Oro Dredging Co., 
which has been operating a dredge near 
Yreka for a number of years, has sus- 
pended, having fully exhausted its 
grounds. L. N. Parks, superintendent, 
states that the dredge will be dis- 
mantled. 

J. C. Hubbard, of Yreka, who re- 
cently acquired the Osgood quartz mine 
near Yreka, has resumed work in the 
mine and will start the mill up soon. 

Bishop—The Bishop Creek gold mine 
has resumed operations under the name 
of the Bishop Creek Milling Co. 


COLORADO 


Colorado United’s Mill To Start About 
July 1—Increased Production from 
San Juan County Expected 


Silverton—During March the Sunny- 
side Mining’ & Milling Co. shipped 152 
cars of concentrates, which was approx- 
imately three times the number of cars 
shipped out of San Juan County in the 
corresponding period last year. 

The Gold King mill has all its stor- 
age capacity taken up with concen- 
trates, and the mine’s output for the 
year will be large. 

The Little Nation Mining Co. re- 
cently completed the purchase of its 
properties, which have been operated 
under lease and option for the last two 
years, and the company will begin pro- 
duction this summer. 

Internal litigation in the Continental 
Mining Co. has apparently been settled 
and the property will probably be 
turned over to people who will work it 
during the present year. A large ton- 
nage of a good ore is blocked out in 
the Buffalo Boy. 

The South Western Mining Co. is 
working the Old Iowa and producing 
considerable ore. It also has a lease on 
the Silver Lake mine. There are sev- 
eral small new producers in the county 
and the outlook is better than for sey- 
eral years,;* ‘although operations are 
hindered by labor scarcity. 

Boulder—The 100-ton mill of the 
Colorado United Mines Co., which is 
being erected near Wallstreet, is near- 
ing completion and will start up about 
July 1. A large force of miners is em- 
ployed on development work on the 
Concord, Forest and Ogalala claims. 

The Lincoln Silver Mines Co., of 
which Victor C. Alderson of the Colo- 
rado School of Mines is in charge, has 
started to develop the Victoria group 
near Salina. New equipment is being 
installed preparatory to driving a tun- 
nel to drain the ground to a depth of 
400 ft. 

The Boulder Creek Mining Co. an- 
nounces that it will begin to erect a 
mill at one@to treat a large tonnage 
of dump and stope material at the old 
Blue Bird silver mines. Exhaustive 
tests, it is claimed, prove that the rock 
ean be handled profitably. 


Mayday—W. A. Becker will sink a 
42-ft. shaft in one of the old tunnels on 
the Little La Plata, where good ore was 
found years ago. 

Moigg & Curtet, lessees on the 
Southern Boy, expect to cut the vein 
soon in the crosscut being driven to 
get under an oreshoot in a shaft where 
considerable work was done last sum- 
mer. 

The Jumbo Mining Co. has men at 
work in the Cunningham tunnel which, 
it is said, will be extended 500 ft. to 
get under the ore exposed in the Jumbo 
workings. 

Welborn & Clark are screening the 
Idaho dump which is said to carry twe 
and one-half ounces per ton in gold. 


Ouray—The spring thaw has set in 
and the first attempts at getting to 


the inactive mines has begun. The 
Urades Mining Co. is breaking trail 
to its Des Ouray property, having 
reached the mine with pack trains. 
Plans for promptly repairing the Breen 
bridge have been made and it is ex- 
pected that this bridge will be in 
shape to permit hauling over this road 
in about two weeks. 

The Silver Mountain Mines Co. has 
cut its objective, the Giant vein, in its 
crosscut, which is being continued 
through .the wide vein zone before 
drifting is begun. Supplies are still 
being packed by mule train over the 
Red Mountain road, but the county is 
opening this so that wagon haul will 
be possible in about three weeks. 

In the Sneffels district there is no 
new work as yet,.the road and the hills 
being covered with snow. A_ small 
crew has continued work at the Hid- 
den Treasure and considerable ore is 
ready for shipment. E. R. Baur, in 
charge, is arranging to shovel out the 
road at once and shipments will prob- 
ably begin in two weeks. A small mill 
will probably be built this summer. 

The Paymaster Mines Co. is expez!- 
encing trouble in sinking its explora- 
tory winze. Contractors have been 
forced to suspend on account of the 
heavy flow of water, the roads not yet 
permitting pumping machinery to be 
brought in. A good oreshoot is being 
explored which may be developed by 
tunnel from below rather than by con- 
tinuing the winze. 


IDAHO 


Option Given on Tarbox Stock Out- 
standing—Nabob Mill Down 
Temporarily 


Wallace—An option has been given 
on 60 per cent of the outstanding stock 
of the Tarbox Mining Company, which, 
if exercised, will net the stockholders 
27c. per share, payable in installments 
of 25 per cent beginning one year from 
date of option and running for two and 
a half years. The parties taking the 
option are required to spend $100,000 
in developing and equipping the prop- 
erty, this to be paid for with treasury 
stock at the rate of 20c. per share. 
Directors of the company decline to 
give the name of the person taking the 
option at this time. The Tarbox is sit- 
uated about three miles from Saltese, 
Mont., in what is called the East Coeur 
d’Alene district. The property is de- 
veloped by shaft to a depth of 1,000 
ft., and large bodies of low grade zinc- 
lead ore have been opened on the 600, 
800 and 1,000 levels. 


Beeler—The Nabob company has sus- 
pended operations for about two 
months during which period the mill be 
equipped for the recovery of zinc which 
is now going down the creek, the com- 
pany having succeeded in getting a de- 
sirable contract for its zine product. 
An aerial tramway will also be erected 
to take the place of the present surfac> 
gravity tram, which has never worked 
successfully on account of curves in the 
track. Work underground will pro- 
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ceed during the shutdown, and also a 
new boarding house will be built to ac- 
commodate mine employees of the mine. 
Announcement of these improvements 
was made by J. E. Harrington, of New 
York, president of the Nabob and Stew- 
art companies, upon his recent visit to 
the mine. He also stated that the 
Stewart company had leased the ground 
east of the fault in the old Stewart 
mine to H. M. Childs, engineer for the 
Bunker Hill & Sullivan company. There 
is known to be quite a large amount of 
ore in the leased ground which the 
Stewart has found impractical to work 
profitably, but which may be easily 
reached from the workings of the Bun- 
ker Hill & Sullivan. 


Burke—The Ajax Mining Co. is now 
sinking on ore developed on the shaft 
level 200 ft. below the main tunnel, 
where drifting has disclosed silver-lead 
ore continuously for over 500 ft., and 
commercial ore for 160 ft. The appear- 
ance of the ore indicates that it is the 
top of a large shoot. The winze 
started on about a foot of good ore, 
and if the theory regarding the ore 
shoot proves correct a deep tunnel will 
be run to provide a permanent outlet 
for the mine. 


MICHIGAN 


Mayflower Mineralization Freakish — 
Isle Royale To Instal New Nord- 
berg Hoist at No. 5 Shaft— 
Osceola Engine House Burned 


Calumet—Calumet & Hecla shipped 
$60,000 worth of silver to the mint last 
week. 

Seneca is shipping to the Baltic mill 
a train load of rock every other day, an 
average of 350 tons daily. Of this 
amount 60 per cent is coming from the 
openings and 40 per cent from the 
stockpile. 


Houghton—Mayflower’s south drift 
continues in good ground. To date, the 
lateral work has definitely shown the 
trend of mineralization to be decidedly 
freakish in that it runs east and west. 

Isle Royale will reopen No. 7 shaft 
this summer, if the labor situation per- 
mits, and further exploration of the ter- 
ritory south of No. 7 will be made, by: 
means of laterals, in the territory which 
No. 8 will ultimately tap. A new Nord- 
-berg hoist, 32 by 72 in., will be installed 
this summer at No. 5 shaft. 


Winona suspended operations for 
good on May 15. Everything of value 
is to be taken from the mine. Of the 
six shafts opened the deepest is 1,500 ft. 


Osceola—Gutting of the engine house 
at Osceola’s No. 3 Kearsarge by fire 
last week will interfere to some extent 
with the production from this branch 
of the Osceola Consolidated during 
May. It will be weeks before the plant 
will be ready again for use. 


Gogebic Range 


Ironwood—The Michigan State Tax 
Commission held a hearing at the court 
house in Bessemer on May 11 at which 
the valuations of the mines in tke 
county were reviewed. 


The steel shaft house at “D” shaft of 
the Newport mine is being dismantled. 
Owing to caving the shaft had to be 
abandoned some time ago. 

The sinking of “H” shaft of the Pabst 
mine has been completed and the 25th 
and 26th level stations cut out. All 
work in the shaft has now ceased and 
the timber headframe and other sink- 
ing equipment is being removed. The 
big steel headframe has been on the 
ground for many months and will now 
be erected as soon as the foundations 
can be built. 


Menominee Range 


Iron River—A new crushing plant 
has been received at the Bates and will 
be placed in the new concrete-steel 
headframe. An Armstrong “Shuv- 
eloader” has been installed under- 
ground to help in mucking. Most of 
the machinery is now operated by elec- 
tricity. 

A modern steel headframe will re- 
place the present wooden one at the 
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DESTRUCTION CAUSED BY RECENT TORNADO 
BLUE BONNET MILL, NEAR PICHER, OKLA. 





JOPLIN-MIAMI DISTRICT 
Missouri-Kansas-Oklahoma 


Hockerville—The Farmington mine 
has been taken over by the Lucky O. 
K. Mining Co., a subsidiary of the Fed- 
eral Smelting & Refining Co., and will 
be operated soon. The mill is modern, 
of the typical Joplin type, and was 
erected new in 1917. The property was 
owned originally by Farmington, Mo., 
men, and has never been a paying pro- 
ducer. The Lucky O. K. took it over 
only after a thorough drilling cam- 
paign. 

St. Louis—The Aztec Co. recently 
purchased the mill erected by the 
Medical Co. on a lease about half a 
mile distant and an attempt was made 
to move it to the Aztec mine in two 
sections. Good progress was being 
made when the heavy storms of May 3 
and 4 wrecked one section and badly 
damaged the other. The Aztec mine 
has been operated with a hand jig 
plant, supplemented with a crusher and 


AT VICTORY METALS CO.’S 
DAMAGE WAS SCARCELY 


REPAIRED WHEN STORM OF MAY 3-4 UNDID THE WORK 


Caspian mine of Pickands, Mather & 
Co. The crusher has been removed 
from the old frame and will be installed 
later at the new one. 

The Mineral Mining Co. is installing 
a new first-motion steam hoist and put- 
ting in three new boilers at the Wau- 
seca property. It is likely that elec- 
tric pumps will replace the ones of 
steam now in use. 

The Peninsular Power Co. is figuring 
on a hydro-electric plant on the Pine 
River, 10 miles to the west of Iron 
Mountain. At present the company is 
generating 8,000 hp. on the Menominee 
River and 7,000 hp. on the Brule, with 
an auxiliary steam plant in Iron River 
which is capable of developine 4,000 hp. 


rolls, and this also was badly damaged 
by the storm. 


Baxter Springs — The Chanute 
Spelter Co., subsidiary of the American 
Metal Co, has started its new mill on 
the Hartley land west of Baxter. More 
than $1,000,000 has been spent in pren- 
aration for starting operations in this 
section, most of this sum being re- 
quired for the fight against heavy 
water. Approximately one dozen mill 
sites have been drilled out by the com- 
pany and now that the water is out it 
is expected that several new mills will 
be built in the near future. 

The Euterpe Co. has purchased a mill 
and will move it to its lease northeast 
of Hockerville. 
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MONTANA 


Corbin District—An agreement has 
been entered into with the bondholders 
of the Butte-Ballaklava company, 
whereby all the bonded indebtedness 
of the latter, together with its other 
obligations, will be taken care of by 
the Silver Butte Mines Company by 
payment of stock and cash in turn for 
the Butte-Ballaklava’s property in the 
Butte district. The Silver Butte is 
operating the old Corbin Copper prop- 
erty near Corbin. Ballaklava at one 
time was a producer of considerable 
repute. 


NEVADA 


Dixie Valley—Utley Wedge and L. 
D. Vorce have recently completed an 
examination of the potash deposits in 
Churchill County for the Humbolt 
Potash Co. The company holds 16,000 
acres in Dixie Valley. Samples were 
taken to a depth of 17 ft. The report 
has not been made public. 


Spanish Belt—Consolidated Spanish 
Belt Mining Co. shipped 85 tons of 
ore, averaging $150 per ton, during 
March and April. The 10-stamp mill 
is in course of erection. One 300-cu.ft. 
Diesel engine is in use. A _ 125-hp. 
electrical plant is being installed. 
Power will be purchased from the 
Nevada-Colorado Power Co. 


Gold Circle—The vein of the Elko 
Prince is developed by north and south 
drifts for.a length of 2,300 ft. on the 
600-ft. level. For over 70 per cent of 
its exposed length on the 600 level 
the vein shows commercial ore. The 
original stope on the 300-level extends 
600 ft. north of the shaft, but the drift 
was extended 800 ft. farther. Within 
the last 250 ft. an orebody has been 
cut. A 150-ft. winze was sunk in 
this and drifts run both ways from the 
bottom. The north drift on the 600- 
level was also extended to this ore- 
body, the ore being similar in char- 
acter to that on the lower levels, but 
more uniform in value. The north drift 
on the 750-level is being driven for the 
same ground at the rate of 9 ft. per 
day. The mill, which was built by J. 
V. N. Dorr, treats 60 tons per day. Th2 
production of the Elko Prince is ap- 
proaching $2,000,000. L. D. Dougan is 
general superintendent of mine and 
mill, and William L. Chapman, for- 
merly with the Atkins-Kroll Co., is the 
engineer. 


UTAH 


Park City—This camp is again ship- 
ping its usual tonnage now that the 
switchmen’s strike of two weeks’ dura- 
tion is ended. There were shipped 
2,722 tons of ore the week ended May 
8 and 2,803 tons the week preceding. 
The week before that nothing was 
shipped, as no cars were available. 
Shippers last week were: Judge M. & 
S., 629 tons and 33 tons of spelter; Sil- 
ver King Coalition, 723; Ontario Sil- 
ver, 494; Daly West, 296; and Daly, 52. 

The road to the Naildriver is not yet 
in condition, and it will be about three 
weeks before this property can ship. 
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The Ontario Silver, replying to em- 
ployees asking a 50c. raise in pay, de- 
clared itself, after careful considera- 
tion, unable under present conditions to 
make any increase. 


Stockton—The Muirbrook property, 
13 miles from Stockton, owned and 
managed by Lena. Larson, has been 
making small shipments of ore carry- 
ing silver, copper and gold. A shaft 
has been sunk by three men working to 
the 500 level. The ore has been com- 
ing from a stope between the 400 and 
500 levels. A good body of milling ore 
is reported to have been opened on the 
200 level. 


Eureka—Tintic mines are now ship- 
ping a good tonnage of the ore ac- 
cumulated during the period of the 
switchmens’ strike. In the week ended 
May 8 shipments amounted to 180 cars, 
and the week preceding 124 cars. 


WASHINGTON 


Index—The Sunset Copper Co. is 
steadily producing between 100 and 150 
tons of ore daily. The mine is operat- 
ing two shifts and the mill is on a 
three-shift basis. Seventy men are em- 
ployed. This is the most consistently 
producing property in the Cascades. 
The ore lies in lenses along a shear 
zone through granodiorite. The winze 
has just been deepened 200 ft. below 
the adit level and some promising new 
orebodies developed. 

Spokane—The O-lo-lim, a promising 
copper property on the Spokane Indian 
Reservation near Davenport, is under 
development by James Keith. The shaft 
has been sunk to a depth of 250 ft., and 
a 15-ft. crosscut from the bottom of 
the shaft cut the vein. A width of 5 
ft. is reported, 2 ft. of which is of ship- 
ping grade. Shipments of ore will be 
made to the Tacoma smelter as soon as 
the conditions of the roads improve. 


WISCONSIN 


Linden—C. W. Stoops and Charles 
Singer are developing the Jerry Rule 
lease one mile north of Linden, adjoin- 
ing the Fearless mine on the north. 
Drilling so far indicates a good dis- 
covery of high-grade blende at 110 ft. 
depth. 


Platteville—The Wisconsin Zinc Co. 
is developing the Charles Smyth land, 
at Benton, taken over under sub-lease 
from the Consolidated Zinc Co.,; which 
proved the property by drill and shaft. 

Dodgeville—A small custom mill is 
planned to treat blende ore from the 
McKinlay and Pollard properties. 

Mellen—The Berkshire Mining & 
Development Co. has been operating 
for some years on the western end of 
the Gogebic Range, Wis., near Mellen, 
on a large deposit of lean siliceous 
banded hematite assaying from 45-50 
per cent iron, 23 per cent silica and 
about 0.020 phosphorus. The ore is 
hard and dense and the company, which 
is composed of non-miners residing in 
northern Wisconsin and Minnesota, had 
planned to make a product by crush- 
ing and jigging that would run 56 per 
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cent iron, 12 per cent silica and low in 
phosphorus. Some unimportant ex- 
periments were carried out before the 
mill was erected, but when completed 
it was found that the results were not 
satisfactory, and some other methods 
will perhaps be tried later. The com- 
pany has expended more than $300,000 
in construction, but no ore ever has 
been shipped. Recently there has been 
a change in officers and some new blood 
has been injected into the corporation. 


CANADA 
British Columbia 


Stewart—It is stated by Lieut.-Col. 
T. A. Hiam, of the Pacific Coast Ex- 
pioration Co., that there is a possibility 
that the Canadian Northwestern Ry., 
traversing the Bear River Valley, Port- 
land Canal District, will be open for 
service this year. Col. Hiam’s com- 
pany controls the Big Missouri, Salmon . 
River, and other properties in which 
Sir Donald Mann is interested. The 
railroad referred to was constructed as 
a result of the Portland Canal boom of 
1910. Since then, however, it has been 
idle. If it is possible to put it in shape 
for operation this summer, even should 
the service be rough and intermittent, 
the benefit to prospectors and mine 
operators would be substantial. 

The new concentrator being installed 
at the Premier should be ready for op- 
eration in a short time, as the last of 
the machinery has gone forward and 
work is being pushed. Meanwhile high- 
grade ore continues to be taken out 
and shipped at intervals, Diamond 
drill development continues on the prop- 
erty. 

Boyle Bros., of Spokane, are under- 
stood to have been awarded a contract 
for 12,000 ft. of diamond drilling on 
the Province claim of the Big Missouri 
Group. 

Drifting is in progress on the Forty 
Nine Group, a crew being employed in 
opening up a recently found vein of 
high-grade ore. Wesley W. Warren, 
ccnsulting engineer, is supervising the 
work. 

Hedley—The Hedley Gold Mining Co. 
operating the Nickel Plate mine, has 
come to an agreement with its em- 
pioyees. The latter demanded an in- 
crease of 75c. a day but agreed to ac- 
cept 50c. advance and are now back at 
work. G. P. Jones, manager, is not 
certain that the additional overhead ex- 
pense will permit a profit but is taking 
a chance on government action for the 
relief of gold producers. 


Sidney Inlet—The new 300-ton mill, 
recently installed by the Alaska-British 
Columbia Metals Co., at Sidney Inlet, 
Vancouver Island, has begun opera- 
tions, 


MEXICO 


The Sonora state government has es- 
tablished at Hermosillo a department 
of mining, to correspond in its func- 
tions to those of the Mexican federal 
department of commerce, industry and 
labor. It will attend to the granting 
‘of concessions and will be a court for 
the adjustment of any labor troubles. 
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THE MARKET REPORT 


Published in part in San Francisco and mailed from there 
to our Western subscribers as a special service without charge 
pending the arrival of the Engineering and Mining Journal 





Silver and Sterling Exchange 





Silver 
Sterling 
May Exchange New York, London, 
ents Pence 
13 3813 100 583 
14 3803 993 582 
15 381 992 | 58 


Silver 
Sterling 
May Exchange | New York, London, 
Cents Pence 
17 382 993 583 
18 381 993 582 
19 380 993 584 


New York quotations are as reported by Handy & Harman and are in cents per troy ounce 


of bar silver, 999 fine. 


London quotations are in pence per troy ounce of sterling silver, 925 fine. 


Daily Prices of Metals in New York 








ET 


Copper _ ; Tin Lead Zine 

J May Electrolytic 99 Per Cent Straits N. Y. St. L. St. L. 
13 18.65 53.75 55.25 8.50 8.25 7.65 

14 18.60 53.75 56.25 8.50 8.35 7.60 

15 18.60 53.75 56.25 8.50 8.25 7.60 

17 18.50 5% 25 55.75 8.50 8.25 7.60 

18 18.40 52.50 54.25 8.40 8.20 7.60 

19 18.40 55.25 53.63 8.40 8.15 7.55 





The above quotations are our appraisal of the average of the major markets based generally 
on sales as made and reported by producers and agencies, and represent to the best of our judg- 
ment the prevailing values of the metals for prompt and nearby deliveries constituting the major 
markets. reduced to the basis of New York. cash, except where St. Louis is the normal basing 


point. All prices are in cents per pound. 


Copper is commonly sold on terms ‘‘delivered,”” which means that the seller pays the freight 


from refinery to buyer’s destination. 1 
figure net prices on individual transactions. 
the ‘delivered’ price. 


are sold at a discount of 0.125c. per Ib 


Quotations for zinc are for ordinary Prime Western brands. ; \ 
Tin is quoted on the basis of spot American tin. 99 per cent 


35c. per 100 Ib. above St. Louis. 
grade. and spot Straits tin. 





The delivery cost varies, 


and it would be confusing to 


Consequently, an average deduction is made from 
At present the average cost of delivery from New York refineries is 0.15c. 
per lb., and that deduction is made to arrive at the New York price. 
or f.a.s. New York, of course no deduction is made. p 

Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of. wire bars, ingot bars and cakes. 
an extra of 0.05c. per lb. is charged and there are other extras for other special ‘shapes. 


When copper is sold f.0.b. 


For ingots 
Cathodes 


We quote New York price at 





London 
Copper Tin Lead Zine 
May Standard Electro- 
Spot 3M lytic pot 3M Spot 3M Spot 3M 
13 100? 1033 112 297 300 372 391 453 47 
14 1002 103 112 2963 301 38% 40 453 471 
17 |. 992 102 112 2952 300 40} 413 453 473 
18 98+ 101 110 287 291 40 413 45 462 
19 873 92 106 283 287 373 384 443 463 


The above table gives the om quotations on the London Metal Exchange. 
01 


in pounds sterling per ton of 2,24 k 


All prices are 





Metal Markets 
New York, May 19, 1920 


Demoralization of the London mar- 
kets and the continued transportation 
difficulties in this country have resulted 
in almost complete cessation of local 
sales. Consumes are not willing to 
contract for metal with deliveries and 
future trade conditions so uncertain. 
The freight situation has improved 
slightly in the vicinity of St. Louis, but 
continues very bad around New York. 
Shipments can be made to the West 
if box cars can be had, but in general 
only those are available which have 
brought other freight to the shipper. 
Shipments into New England are al- 
most impossible. One producer offered 
to make up a solid trainload from a 
local refinery, to be split up on reach- 
ing a central New England point, but 
was turned down. The labor situation 


in many consuming centers, particularly 
Youngstown, continues bad. 


Copper 

With the exception of a few small 
producers and some second-hand lots, 
practically none of this metal has been 
scld. The export trade has also been 
comparatively inactive. Some improve- 
ment has taken place in the movement 
of copper to consumers, but Eastern 
seaboard refineries have as much diffi- 
culty as ever in getting blister. The 
large producers are holding their prices 
firm at 19c. for nearby deliveries, real- 
izing that no increased business to 
speak of would result from a reduction. 
The market, however, is set by scat- 
tered sales of small lots at varying 
prices. 

The collapse of the London market 
today was reported to be caused by Jap- 
anese selling of stock metal. Japanese 
interests are also trying to unload metal 


here and are reported to have offered 
500 tons at 18c. Were it in the form 
of wire bars instead of ingots it would 
probably be snapped up. 


Lead 

Practically all lead sales now being 
made are conditioned on ability to ship 
Contracts continue to be largely for 
June delivery, and are small in volume, 
though numerous. Consumers are will- 
ing to take only enough metal to satisfy 
early requirements, as future condi- 
tions are too uncertain. Some lead on 
long-term contracts has been canceled, 
as the buyers have not been able to get 
deliveries on other raw materials and 
have therefore been compelled to oper- 
ate at reduced capacity. Good corrod- 
ing lead is scarce. Some has been sold 
which has not been of the quality ex- 
pected. Comment on the general lead 
situation appears on page 1192. 

The price has not varied a great deal 
from the official figures of the A. S. & 
R., 84c., New York, and 8ic., St. Louis. 
Some metal has been sold at slight ad- 
vances over these prices, particularly 
for shipment from Western points, 
where transportation is a little more 
certain than in the East, and for spe- 
cia] brands. Influences are also at 
work to bear the market, and we have 
had reports of a fair tonnage sold close 
to 8c., St. Louis. 

Zine 

This metal continues very weak, with 
present prices below cost of production. 
Producers are not selling unless they 
have to raise the money. The London 
price has weakened further, and even 
at the current low levels here an op- 
portunity for an attractive arbitrage 
business is offered. There is some 
query as to where the low-priced zinc 
is coming from. It probably repre- 
sents American zinc futures bought by 
London traders in the winter months. 
Local European sales are supplied by 
speculative stocks unloaded at a loss. 

High-grade zinc finds a good market, 
and has not been influenced by the 
weakness in Prime Western grade. 

Tin 

Trading in tin is largely in the hands 
of the speculative element. Bona-fide 
consumers did some active buying at 
about 60c., as the price was falling, but 
their wants are now pretty well sup- 
plied. They hesitate to lay in stocks of 
as high priced a metal as tin under the 
present conditions of industrial unrest 
and tight money. The London market, 
which of course governs the local price 
of tin, is fast receding from the £300 
figure, which was passed early last 
week. 
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Some electrolytic was sold during the 
week at 554@55éc. 


Straits tin for future delivery: May 
13, 54@54%c.; May 14, 543@55c.; May 
15, 543@55c.; May 17, 54@544c.; May 
18, 524@52%c.; May 19, 514@51%c. 

Arrivals of tin in long tons: May 11, 
China, 110; May 14, London, 115; May 
18, London, 150; Liverpool, 110. 


Gold and Silver 


Gold in London on May 13, 107s. 6d.; 
May 14, 108s.; May 17, 108s. 1d.; May 
18, 108s. 3d.; May 19, 108s. 8d. 


Fereign Exchange—Sterling has: been 
ir. light demand and the price range 
is narrow. Favorable arrangements 
with regard to the German indemnity 
te France have resulted in increasing 
the value of the franc, which has been 
in active demand the last two or three 
days. Marks also continue to improve. 
In units to the dollar, francs and lire 
were quoted on Tuesday at 13.86 and 
19.90 respectively. German marks, 
2.08c., and New York funds in Mon- 
treal, 11:°; per cent premium. Canadian 
exchange is not expected to approach 
much nearer parity before the harvest 
season. 


Silver—The London price of silver 
has dropped slightly, due to continued 
sales of melted coin from the Continent. 
New York market continues dull on lack 
of demand from China and India. The 
feature of the silver market in the 
United States was the announcement on 
May 13 by the Director of the Mint that 
the Government will purchase silver 
bullion at $1 an ounce 1,000 fine where 
this bullion is the product of mines of 
the United States and of reduction 
works of the United States. This an- 
nouncement would appear to have the 
effect of stabilizing the price at recent 
current figures. 

Mexican dollars at New York: May 
18, 763c.; May 14, 764; May 15, 763; 
May 17, 763; May 18, 764; May 19, 763. 


Other Metals 


Aluminum—Ingot is quoted at 33c., 
with 314@324c. open market for 98@ 
99 per cent virgin; quiet. Unchanged. 

Antimony—Market weaker and dull, 
with tendency to shade prices. Spot, 
93@10c.; W. C. C., 104c., weak; Cook- 
son’s “C” grade, 14%c. Chinese and Jap- 
anese brands, spot, 98@9%c. Market 
quiet, with little business being done. 

"Needle Antimony — The market for 
Chinese needle antimony in lump form 
is firm at 93c. per lb., although demand 
continues quiet. Standard powdered 
needle antimony (200 mesh) is quoted 
at from 12 to 15c. per lb. according to 
quantity. Unchanged. 


Bismuth—Quoted at $2.70@$3 per lb. 
for 500-lb. lots. 

Cadmium—Quoted nominally at $1.40 
@$1.50 per Ib. Some metal may be had 
as low as $1.20 per lb. Market dull. 


Cerium Metal— There has been no 
change from the price of $8@$9 per lb. 
in ingot form. 


Cobalt—Metal remains unchanged at 
$2.50@$3 per lb. Black oxide $2 per lb. 

Iridium—Unchanged at $300 per oz., 
although little or no metal is to be had. 

Magnesium—Metallic, 99 per cent or 
over pure, $1.60@$1.85 per lb. Un- 
changed. 

*Molybdenum Metal in rod or wire 
form, 99.9 per cent pure, is still selling 
at $32@$40 per lb., according to gage. 

Nickel—Ingot, 42c.; shot, 43c.; elec- 
trolytic, 45c; Monel metal, shot, 35c; 
blocks, 35c., and ingots, 38c. per lb. Un- 
changed. 

Osmium—Open market prices, $150@ 
$165 per troy oz. Dealers are willing 
to pay $50@ 75 per troy oz. 


Palladium—Quoted at $85@$90 per 
0z.; inactive. 


Platinum—lInactive, with metal 


quoted $90@$95 per oz. and little busi- 
ness being done. 


Quicksilver—Market rather quiet and 
steady, at $95 per 75-lb. flask. San 
Francisco wires $90, steady. 


Ruthenium—Market value, $200@ 
$220 per troy oz. Unchanged. 
‘Selenium, black, powdered, amor- 


phous, 99.5 per cent pure, continues to 
be quoted at $1.75@$2 per lb., depend- 
ing on quantity. 

‘Thallium Metal—Selling at $18@$20 
per lb., ingot, 99 per cent pure, depend- 
ing on quantity. 


Metallic Ores. 


Chrome Ore—Current price of 
chrome ore on the basis of Cr.0; varies 
with the sesquioxide contained. The 
guaranteed 50 per cent foreign ore with 
a minimum of 6 per cent silica ranges 
from 72c. to 80c. per unit, New York. 
Comment on this market appears on 
page 1192. 


Iron Ores—Lake Superior ores, per 
ton delivered at Lower Lake ports, re- 
main at prices fixed last year, as fol- 
lows: Old Range bessemer 55 per cent 
iron, $7.45; Old Range non-bessemer, 
553 per cent’ fron, $6.70; Mesabi bes- 
semer, 55 per cent iron, $7.20; Mesabi 
non-bessemer, 514 per cent iron, $6.55. 
No cancellations of ore contracts are 
anticipated as a result of the shutdown 
of a number of furnaces. 


Manganese Ore—Purchasers seem to 
have covered immediate requirements. 
High-grade ore is quoted 80@85c. per 
unit. Chemical ore (MnO.) quoted at 
$80@$90 per gross ton. 

Molybdenum—Tendency of holders 
te dispose of stocks. Quoted nominally 
at 75c. per lb. of contained sulphide 
for 85 per cent MoS:. 


"Tantalum Ore, guaranteed minimum 
60 per cent tantalic acid, is still selling 
at 65@70c. per lb. in ton lots. 

Titanium Ores—lIImenite, 2c. per lb. 
of 52 per cent TiO.. Unchanged. 
Rutile, standard imported Norwegian 
grade, carrying a minimum of 95 per 
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cent titanium dioxide, in the form of con- 
centrates, is quoted at ilc. per lb. 


Tungsten Ore—Few transactions. 
Chinese wolframite is quoted $6.50@$7 
per unit. Bolivian spot is offered nom- 
inally at $8.50@$9 per unit. Scheelite, 
spot, $15 per unit. 

Uranium Ore (Carnotite)—$2.75@$3 
per lb. for 96 per cent of the contained 
oxide (U;0;). Ores must contain a min- 
imum of 2 per cent U:0Os. 


Vanadium Ore—Prices are usually 
based on vanadium content, and at 
present range from $1 to $3 per lb. of 
contained vanadium. Variation also 
depends on presence of lead, copper, ar- 
senic, molybdenum, uranium, etc. 


Zircon—Washed, iron free, continues 
to be quoted at 10c. per lb. Zirkite—In 
carload lots, $90@$100 per ton is 
quoted. Pure white oxide, 99 per cent, 
is quoted at $1.15 per lb. in ton lots. 


Zinc and Lead Ore Markets 


Joplin, Mo., May 15—Zinc blende, 
per ton, high $48.80; basis 60 per cent 
zinc, premium, $45; Prime Western, 
$42.50@$40; fines and slimes, $40@ 
$37.50. Calamine, basis 40 per cent 
zinc, $36. Average settling prices: 
Blende, $45.97; calamine, $39.35; all 
zinc ores, $45.68. 

Lead, high, $110.15; basis 80 per cent 
lead, $100; average settling price, all 
grades of lead, $103 per ton. 

Shipments the week: Blende, 9,470; 
calamine, 332; lead, 1,562 tons. Value, 
all ores the week, $611,710. 

Of the total purchases of 10,500 tons 
of blende this week, fully a third was 
purchased today and a large portion of 
that this afternoon. Sellers were slow 
letting go on the lower basis price of 
$42.50. 


Platteville, Wis., May 15—Blende, 
basis 60 per cent zinc, no sales of high- 
grade blende reported. Car shortage 
and the scarcity of high-grade blende 
cembined to make shipments the lowest 
in years. Lead ore, basis 80 per cent 
lead, $95 to $100 per ton. Shipments 
for the week: Blende, 868; calamine, 
120; lead, 168; sulphur ore, 55 tons. 
Shipments for the year; Blende, 28,- 
679; calamine, 1,620; lead, 2,551; sul- 
phur ore, 514 tons. Shipped during the 
week to separating plants, 1,808 tons 
blende. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


Asbestos—Quoted per short ton f.o.b. 
Thetford, Broughton and Black Lake 
mines, Quebec, Canada. Freight rate 
from mines to Sherbrooke, Quebec, over 
Quebec Central R.R., 20c. per cwt; 
from Sherbrooke to New York, 27ic., 
carload lots. Crude No. 1, $1,800@ 
$2,500; crude No. 2, $1,100@$1,500; 
spinning fibres, $400@$700; magnesia 
and compressed sheet fibres, $300@ 
$400; shingle stock, $100@$150; paper 
stock, $60@$80; cement stock, $17.50@ 
$30; floats, $8.50@$15 per short ton. 
Crude No. 1, f.o.b. Thetford Mines, 
freight to New York $8.45 per ton in 
carload lots, to which must be added 
the 5 per cent Canadian royalty ex- 
port tax. 
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Chalk—English, extra light, 5@7c. 
per lb.; light, 44@6c. per lb.; dense, 
4@5c. per lb. f.o.b. New York. Un- 
changed. 


China Clay (Kaolin)—Imported lump, 
$25@$35 per ton; imported powdered, 
$30@$60 per ton; domestic lump, $10@ 
$20 per ton; domestic powdered, $25@ 
$40 per ton f.o.b. New York. 


Feldspar — Situation remains un- 
changed with $13.50@$18, ground 
grade, f.o.b. New York State still hold- 
ing firm. 

Fluorspar—Ohio district: prompt, $28 
per ton; contract, $23@$25 per ton. 

Fuller’s Earth—Remains firm at $25 
@$30 per ton for domestic and $35@ 
$40 for foreign, with little material 
available at these prices. 


Graphite — Present quotations for 
crucible flake are: 85 per cent carbon 
content, 7c. per lb.; 90 per cent, 84c.; 
30 per cent (dust polish grade) 1c.; 50 
per cent (dust facing grade) 1c. Mex- 
ican amorphous graphite is being sold 
at $55@$60 per short ton; Korean, 3c. 
per lb.; Madagascar, 9c.; Ceylon, 43@ 
16c., according to quality. Unchanged. 


Gypsum—wWholesale price, plaster of 
paris in carload ldts, is $3.75 per 250- 
Ib. bbl., alongside dock New York. 


Magnesite—Dead burned, for refrac- 
tory (see Refractories). 

Mica—No change in prices per lb. for 
sheets slightly stained and for clear 
mica according to grade: No. 6, 50c.; 
No. 5, $1.20@$1.40; No. 4. $2@$3; No. 
3, $4.25@$5; No. 2, $5.50@$7; No. 1, 
$8; all prices f.o.b. New York. 

Calcined Magnesite — High - grade 
caustic calcined, in lump form, is sell- 
ing at $35@$40 per ton in carload lots 
f.o.b. California points. The price of 
freshly ground calcined, suitable for the 
flooring trade, is $65@$75 per ton f.o.b. 
Eastern points. 


Monazite—Product carrying a mini- 
mum of 6 per cent thorium oxide, $42 
per unit is quoted, duty paid. 


Nitrate—Quotations remain at $3.90 
per cwt., ex vessel, Atlantic ports. Fu- 
tures are quoted $3.90@$4.10. 


Phosphate Rock — Prices quoted per 
long ton at Florida ports are: 68 per 
cent tricalcium phosphate, $6.85; 70 per 
cent, $7.35; 74 to 75 per cent, $10; 75 
per cent minimum, $10.50; 77 per cent 
minimum, $12.50. Unchanged. 


Pumice Stone—Imported, 3@6c. per 
lb.; domestic, 24c. per Ib. Unchanged. 


Pyrites — Spanish furnace size ore 
is selling at 164c. when buyers can be 
found. Freights range from 15s. to 
17s. Domestic pyrites, fines, sell at 
123@14c., f.o.b. mines. No change. 


Sulphur—Demand is good and prices 
average $18 per ton for domestic, and 
$20 for export, f.o.b. Texas and Louis- 
jana mines. 


Tale—Southern powdered, carload 
lots, $12 per ton; less than carload, $15, 
f.o.b. cars. «Freight to New “York, 
$5.25 per ton, carload lots; less than 
carloads, $9.25. 


Mineral Products 


Arsenic—Oxide, lump (white ar- 
senic), 134@144c. per lb.; sulphide, 
powdered (red), 23@24c. per Ib., car- 
load lots. 


Nitrate—Quoted at $3.85 per cwt., 
ex vessel, Atlantic ports. Futures re- 
main $3.90@$4.10. 


Potassium Sulphate—Carload lots, 
price per ton for powdered material is 
$225 @$240. 


Ferro Alloys 


Ferrocarbontitanium—For 15-18 per 
cent material, $200@$250 per ton f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Unchanged. 

*Ferrocerium—Conditions abroad con- 
tinue to cause a reduction in price of 
the American goods, and this alloy is 
now selling at $12@$15 per lb. 

Ferrochrome—Carload lots, spot and 
contract, 60 to 70 per cent chromium, 
4 to 6 per cent carbon, 18@19c. per lb. 
of chromium contained. 


Ferromanganese—Prompt has _stif- 
fened again, due to failure of English 
ferromanganese to arrive on _ time. 
Prompt quotable at $240@$250, per ton 
delivered, third-quarter or second-half 
contracts remaining at $200. 


Ferromolybdenum—Standard grades, 
earrying from 50 to 60 per cent molyb- 
denum metal, with low sulphur, phos- 
phorus, and arsenic, are quoted at $2.25 
@$2.75 per lb. of contained metal. 


Ferrosilicon — Electrolytic, 50 per 
cent, delivered, $78@$80; 75 per cent 
hardly quotable, on account of limited 
demand, but about $155, delivered. 
Bessemer, 10 per cent, $62.50; 11 per 
cent, $65.80; 12 per cent, $69.10, f.o.b. 
furnaces at Jackson and New Straights- 
ville, Ohio. All prices, per ton. 


Ferrotungsten—Unchanged at 85c@ 
$1.15 per lb. contained tungsten. 


Ferro-uranium—35-50 per cent U, $7 
per lb. of U contained. Unchanged. 

Ferrovanadium—Basis 30-40 per cent, 
$6.50@$7 per lb. of V contained. 

Spiegeleisen—Remains .at $72.50@ 
$75 per ton, furnace, for prompt de- 
livery. 


Metal Products 


Copper Sheets—No change in Jan. 7 
price of 294c. per lb.; wire, quoted 22% 
@23c.; market still strong. 

Lead Sheets—Full lead sheets, 12ic.; 
cut lead sheets, 123c. in quantity prices, 
mill lots. Unchanged. 

Nickel Silver—Unchanged at 393c. 
per lb. for 18 per cent nickel. 

Yellow Metal— Dimension sheets, 
26%c.; sheathing, 25%c.; rods, § to 3 in.; 
23%c. Unchanged. 

Zine Sheets—$12.50 per 100 Ib., less 
8 per cent on carload lots, f.0.b. smelter; 
zine plates, 12c. per lb. Unchanged. 


Refractories 


Chrome Brick—Unchanged at $70@ 
$75 per net ton, f.o.b. Chester, Pa. 
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Chrome Cements—Unchanged at $45 
@$50 per net ton, f.o.b. Chester, Pa. 


Clay Brick — First-quality fire clay, 
$45 @$50 per 1,000, f.0.b. Clearfield, Pa.; 
second quality, $40@$45 per 1,000, f.o.b. 
Clearfield, Pa. 


Magnesite — Dead burned, $48@$55 
per net ton, f.o.b. Chester, Pa.; brick, 
9 x 43 x 2% in., $90@$95 per net ton, 
f.o.b. Chester, Pa. Dolomite is selling 
at $12.50 per ton, f.o.b. Ohio. 


Silica Brick—$50@$55 per 1,000, f.o.b. 
Mount Union, Pa. 


Iron Trade Review 
Pittsburgh, May 18, 1920 


The iron and -steel industry as a 
whole, including both consumers and 
producers, is more affected by the rail 
strike and its consequences than a week 
or a fortnight ago. In various re- 
spects there is improvement, with more 
men at work on the railroads and with 
more lines of communication open, but 
the industry is suffering from two cu- 
mulative effects, one being increased 
car shortage, the other the exhaustion 
of stocks of consumers. 

Since the beginning of the rail strike 
every effort has been made by coal 
mines, coke works, steel mills, and other 
shippers to load as much freight as pos- 
sible, empties being gathered up where- 
ever obtainable. 

As to consumers’ stocks of steel, con- 
ditions vary in different lines, but there 
seem to be practically no stocks left, 
and steel consumption is now approx- 
imately equal to the receipts, 

Pig Iron—The market is stagnant, 
there being little inquiry, and then only 
for small lots for spot or early ship- 
ment. Bessemer and basic hardly re- 
flect any inquiry. In foundry iron there 
is only a prompt market, but this mar- 
ket has advanced a dollar a ton, $44, 
Valley, being minimum, and this is the 
only market quotable. We quote bes- 
semer, $42.50; basic, $43; foundry, $44 
@$45, f.o.b. Valley furnaces, freight to 
Pittsburgh being $1.40. 

Steel—There are occasional transac- 
tions in sheet bars, but practically none 
in billets. We quote: Billets, $60@$65; 
sheet bars, $70@$75; rods, $70@$75. 


Charcoal and Coke 


Charcoal — Large quantities sell as 
follows: Willow, 7c. per lb.; hardwood, 
4ke. per lb., in 250-Ib. bbl. 

Buffalo—For 72-hour Connellsville 
foundry, $15; for 48-hour furnace, $13.- 
50 per ton. 

Connellsville—Market stiffer. Prompt 
furnace, $14 and higher; prompt foun- 
dry, $12@$14; contract foundry, $11@ 
$12 per net ton at ovens. Production 
is about 70 per cent of the rate before 
the strike. 

New River—Furnace, $11.50@$12.50, 
and foundry, $13@$14 per ton. 

Pocahontas—Furnace, $12@$13 per 
ton. 

Wise County—Furnace, $12@$14 per 
ton; foundry. $12@$14 per ton. 


x 
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The Lead Situation 


The lead situation, in spite of the recent drop in price of 
lead, may be said to occupy a favorable position, especially 
when comparison is made with the situation in the metal 
during 1919. It was in April of that year that lead began 
to advance in price at an unusually steady rate. Starting 
at a little less than 5c. per Ib. (New York), the price rose 
in twelve months to its recent high level of over 9c. How- 
ever, this advance was broken last month (April), the 
average price dropping to 8.902c. per lb., and initiating the 
only notable recession for over a year. The present New 
York price of 8.50c. is about equivalent to prices ruling in 
midwinter. The decline is chiefly attributed to transporta- 
tion difficulties. ‘ 

Contrasted to the situation in copper, the lead market 
has exhibited strength that trading in the red metal has not 
shown. Lead production was immediately curtailed after 
the Armistice, as lead is not so essential a metal to recon- 
struction as copper, and the lead market was not affected by 
the speculative buying that characterized purchases of cop- 
per in the spring of last year, which helped to send 
copper to a peak above 22c. per lb. As with copper, it was 
domestic buying that first lent strength to the lead market, 
which was supplemented by unlooked-for European sup- 
port in the form of a demand for American lead. 

To understand the important elements in the lead situa- 
tion today it is necessary to appreciate the condition of 
the world’s chief lead-producing nations. The United 
States far outstrips any other nation in lead production, 
normally supplying about 45 per cent of the world’s lead. 
The other important producing countries, such as Germany, 
Spain, Australia, and Mexico, occupy a subordinate rédle. 
Their combined lead production in normal times is equiva- 
lent to about 90 per cent of that of the United States. 

Germany is normally the second largest producer and 
consumer of lead. Augmenting her own production to 
meet domestic requirements, she formerly found it necessary 
to import about 10 per cent of the world’s output. The un- 
settled industrial condition of Germany today prevents 
anticipating what will be the magnitude of the German 
demand in the near future. For the time being it would 
appear that Germany can readily take care of her own re- 
quirements. 

Spain has a small domestic consumption, and exports most 
of her lead ores and smelter production. As over half the 
Spanish output is controlled by French capital, and the re- 
mainder to a large extent by English interests, Spanish lead 
will find a market chiefly in satisfying the wants of France 
and England. However, labor troubles have greatly inter- 
fered with the supply of Spanish lead available for foreign 
markets, and at present are not settled. 

In Australia the situation is worse. For practically an 
entire year Australian lead has failed to appear on the 
market in appreciable quantities, due to the serious labor 
disturbances in the continent’s chief producing field, Broken 
Hill. The strike that has paralyzed operations in that part 
of the globe, according to recent reports, is said to be 
approaching a conclusion, but other reports have a rather 
pessimistic tone. 


Mexican lead, which has been appearing in greater quan-" 


tities during the last few weeks, is usually imported to en- 
able smelters in this country to run at near capacity. Nor- 
mally lead-smelter capacity in the United States is in ex- 
cess of normal production. Mexican lead is customarily 
imported in bond, desilverized at Eastern refineries, and 
shipped abroad. The duty is 25 per cent, and if the for- 
eign price is enough below the American price, the duty is 
paid and the lead is sold here. This has been done recently. 
What effect present political activities will have upon Mex- 
ican lead production has not yet been disclosed. At the time 
of writing it has been reported that no interference by 
revolutionists has occurred. 

Though conditions in our own country, as far as regards 
labor and operating aspects, can be much improved, they 
are not nearly as bad as in the other important lead-produc- 
ing countries. Germany, Australia, Mexico, and Spain are 
all experiencing trying times, and the development of their 
leafl. resources ‘is so hindered by either political or indus- 
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trial disruption that they are all uncertain factors in the 
lead situation. The person who can predict the trend of 
events in these countries, and the relation to their lead pro- 
duction, will also be able to tell just how lead prices will 
behave. At this time the United States seems to be hav- 
ing the field to itself. 

Commerce Department figures indicate that 5,855,257 lb. 
of lead was shipped from the United States in March, chiefly 
to Brazil, the Netherlands, and Canada. During the same 
month, 4,281,727 lb. of lead was imported, about 75 per 
cent of which came from Mexico and approximately 25 per 
cent from Canada. It is interesting to note that, compared 
to last year, the largest foreign demand is coming from 
different countries, as the following comparative table 
shows: 

March, 1919, March, 1920, 


Exported To Pounds Pounds 
RDN... 'a\ce oie. cs Gia Relate ik RA alee ea 422,179 67,200 
NS aise ciis 0 <iniee DW Wie INE ww 4/0 Hie Oe 1,141,205 672,000 
PEPEMINED,. iG etre ewieReceeelnecees sale Gers 896,000 
PE a oar 5s. Sana 6 6OlOw NSO Sao 67,100 448,000 
NOstCe ROMIGAOM . «<5 ois 0:0:4:0:0.8 6 06:00 3,846,563 448,000 
RN 6.04456 O 0 CREDA CRASS as 695,378 730,234 
TU. 5a. 5) 00. 0d 06 16166 6 SEEK OO 426,200 421 
rere re ree eee 172,000 835,185 
NEE 56s, EET E ACRE ADIOS Ge, Rebates 112,172 
EE 5 ai sis Wass RSE KER Caeees. *:.iipaeaise 672,000 
MDERIOT “COMMEFEOS 6k 6.656060 0 wae-0i0 008 wre 154,213 974,045 


During the year 1919, it was chiefly the United Kingdom 
and Japan which supported the export market, the former 
taking about 45 per cent of the exported lead and the latter 
country about 22 per cent. Exports since the first of the 
year have been either more uniformly distributed or other 
countries have stepped in to sustain the export demand. 

The favorable March balance of exports over imports of 
lead, amounting to 1,573,530 lb., compares especially well 
with the adverse balance of 2,794,033 lb. shown in the 
results of the February movements of lead to and from the 
United States. 

It is interesting to note that the decline in the price of 
silver will tend to remove one of the stimulants to increased 
lead production. One of the great sources of silver is its 
recovery as a byproduct from lead refining. 





The Chrome Market 


The following statements regarding the chrome market 
will serve to show the significance of present prices on the 
demand for that product. As stated elsewhere in the mar- 
ket report, the price of California concentrates running 50 per 
cent G.O; and upward is around 60 to 65c. per unit f.o.b. 
mines, California. The greatest demand for chrome comes 
from the East, so that to find a ready market the California 
ore must be able to stand the freight rate to the East, but 
this freight rate is such that foreign ore is today the cheaper 
product. The foreign ore, which comes chiefly from New 
Caledonia and Africa, is usually shipped in quantities of 
1,000 to 5,000 tons, practically all of which can be depended 
upon to be the same grade, whereas the California chrome 
comes to the East in small lots, a few carloads at a time, 
and is usually of a variable grade. 

The chrome-mining industry was greatly depressed by 
the abrupt termination of the heavy demand in 1918, and 
large unsold stocks were left in the hands of many produc- 
ers. A great part of this accumulation was sacrificed at 
low prices, but there are still considerable quantities of 
chrome ready for prompt shipment. 

Assuming a freight rate of $15 per ton to Niagara Falls, 
Youngstown, and other central points, the gross delivered 
price of California chrome ore, 50 per cent grade, would be 
$75 to $80 per ton, which is about the same as the cost of 
the foreign ore. A dealer informs us that he would sell 
foreign chrome ore of the 50 per cent grade at 77c. per unit 
at New York, Baltimore, Boston, or New Orleans, ec. i. f., 
running over a period of one or two years. 

In connection with the grade of ore it is well to realize 
that lower-grade ores were used during war times, and that 
much chrome of this nature (30-45 per cent Cr. O; contained) 
is still available and awaiting a market. This ore, however, 
will find strong competition with the higher-grade foreign 
ore that is being imported irto this country. 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


Anaconda Copper Co. 
Copper; Montana 


The annual report of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
for 1919 states that dividends amounting to $9,325,000 were 
paid during the year, thereby reducing the surplus from 
$66,232,484.34 to $62,011,125.45. Production for the year 
amounted to 103,759,351 lb., compared with 235,385,478 Ib. 
in 1918. Net income, after payment of all direct expenses, 
amounted to $9,308,023.76, or after deduction of interest 
and depreciation charges, to $5,103,641.11. 


Magma Copper Co. 
Copper; Arizona 


Magma Copper Co. reports for the year ending Dec. 31, 
1919, a net income of $178,077.70, or 67c. per share on the 
$1,200,000 stock of $5 par value per share outstanding. 
The net cost of producing copper, with the usual charges 
and deductions, was 14.92c. per lb. for 6,222,738 lb. of 
copper sold. Refined copper on hand at the end of the 
year amounted to 7,885,763 lb. No dividends were declared 
during the year. Surplus balance stood at $1,627,894.14 
on Dec. 31, 1919. 


Miami Copper Co. 
Copper; Arizona 


Production of refined copper by the Miami Copper Co. 
amounted to 54,221,638 lb. in 1919, according to the annual 
report for that year, or at a rate of about 75 per cent nor- 
mal capacity. The total unit cost of producing this copper 
was 15.812c. per lb. Cost of mining amounted to $1.5403 
per ton of ore produced, and milling costs were $0.9244 
per ton. Profits for the year amounted to $494,855.77, and 
dividends for the same period totaled $1,867,785, or $2.50 
per share on the 747,114 shares of capital stock outstanding. 
Reserve for depletion for the year amounted to $1,806,748.38. 





Quincy Mining Co. 
Copper; Michigan 

The annual report of the Quincy Mining Co. for 1919 
states that 19,476,320 lb. of refined copper was produced, 
for which $3,772,835.08 was obtained. Mining expenses 
totaled $3,318,751.47, leaving a “mining income” of $533,- 
146.91. Further deductions and additions give a net 
“business income” of $416,597.02. Dividends for the year 
amounted to $440,000 on the $3,750,000 capital stock out- 
standing (150,000 shares). Balance of assets Jan. 1, 1920, 
amounted to $2,520,006.74. Silver recovery for the year 
totaled about 123,500 oz., sold at a profit of $89,163.30. A 
statement of receipts and expenses shows a net deficit for 
1919 amounting to $226,425.13, after making the customary 

allowance for depreciation and depletion. 


Mohawk Mining Co. 


Copper; Michigan 


The Mohawk Mining Co. produced 12,857,392 lb. of refined 
copper during 1919, according to the annual report for that 
year, at a cost of 13.983c. per lb. The profit on sales of 
copper at 17.914c. per lb. average price, including some 
that was produced in 1918, amounted to $534,149.04. Profit 
for the year, including miscellaneous income and deductions, 
amounted to $570,635.97. Operating expenses totaled 
$1,148,869.57. Surplus account was $6,231,957.80 on Jan. 
1, 1920. Dividends for the year amounted to $500,000 on 
the 100,000 shares valued at $1,800,000 outstanding. 


Canada Copper Corporation, Ltd. 
Copper; Canada 

The annual report of the Canada Copper Corporation, 
Ltd., for the year 1919 reports progress in the partial 
dismantlement of the properties in the Boundary district, 
and construction and preparation for operations in the 
Princeton district, British Columbia. Approximately 
$1,122,000 was expended for construction purposes during 
the year. This company is capitalized at $5,441,045, or 
1,088,209 shares at $5 each. Bonded indebtedness amounts 
to $2,920,650. 


Iron Cap Copper Co. 
Copper; Arizona 

The annual report of the Iron Cap Copper Co. for 1919 
states that a net loss amounting to $67,142.63 was incurred 
by the year’s operations. Gross income amounted to $1,248,- 
840.65. Dividends totaled $72,948.01, or $0.50 per share, 
against $3.75 per share in 1918. Production in 1919 
amounted to 7,156,270 lb. of copper, compared with 9,441,000 
lb. in 1918. Qutput was curtailed 40 per cent. 


Arizona Commercial Mining Co. 
Copper; Arizona 
The annual report of the Arizona Commercial Mining Co. 
for the year states that a total of 7,280,861 lb. of copper 
was produced, with 16,917.652 oz. of silver and 1,310.002 
oz. of gold. Net income amounted to $60,521.19. Surplus 
was $2,372,978.96. No dividends were paid during the year. 





The Mining Corporation of Canada, Ltd. 
Silver; Canada 

The sixth annual report of the Mining Corporation of 
Canada, Ltd., states that 1,230,652.53 oz. of silver was 
produced by this company during 1919. The net profit for 
the year, after allowing for depreciation and special ex- 
penditure, was $908,748.62. After the payment of three 
dividends totaling $622,518.75, there is at the credit of 
profit-and-loss account $3,311,577.32, compared with $3,025,- 
347.45 for 1918. Dividends amounted to $3.75 per share 
on the 1,660,050 shares of capital stock ($5 par value) 
outstanding. 


The McKinley-Darragh-Savage Mines 
Silver; Canada 


The annual report of the McKinley-Darragh-Savage 
Mines Co. for 1919 states that 767,798 oz. of silver was 


‘produced during the year, compared with 904,543 oz. in 


1918. Cost of production was $0.719 per oz. in 1919, com- 
pared with $0.684 per oz. in 1918. Mining costs were $3.41 
per ton of ore mined, or $0.2282 per oz. of silver. Milling 
costs were $1.655 per ton milled, or $0.1662 per oz. of silver 
recovered. Total net profit on operations amounts to $354,- 
128.10, of which amount $202,292.28 was paid out in divi- 
dends to stockholders on the $2,247,692 capital stock of the 
company. 


Butte Copper & Zinc Co. 


Manganese; Montana 


The third annual report of the Butte Copper & Zinc Co. 
shows a loss of $9,232.53 for the year 1919. Surplus ac- 
count amounted to $622,457.70 on Jan. 1, 1920. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $3,000,000, and has been shut down 
since August, 1919. 
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MINING STOCKS 


Week Ended May 15, 1920 
























Stock Exch. High Low Last Last Div. Stock Exch. High Low Last Last Div. 
COPPER GOLD 
Alaska Gold...... 2 eee 
Adventure........ Boston........ "75 “75 PUP. dinewmdesarm sas ya Seas ee N ¥ it ? 2 eer a 
Abecel. é 65 64 7 Mar. ’20, $ .50 Carson Hill: «.....  N. Y. Curb....  *25 *25 ee cia ag 
aska- a a re ee eee: ke eee ee 20. °° 10 
Alloues So AP ieee es | Dome en. Retaene a ap og? MH 
Anaconda 57 55% 56t Feb. ’20, 1.00 | Dome Lake........ Toronto....... 179 Re er hn 
Ariz. Com'l 11 103 10! Oct. 18, .50 | Dome Mines...... N.Y.......... 10 93 10 Apr. 36,7" 135 
Bi Raine. _-Y. a ; i‘ alent cele Golden Cycle..... Colo. Spras. vee *98 *90 *96 Mar.’20, .03 
Bingham Mines.... Boston........ 10 94 94 Sept.’19,  .25 ae Con..... = e urb.... *11 *8 . 10 Dec. "19,  .05 
Calumet & oie. Oe 62 593 60 Mar.’20, 1.00 md Bias ee "ee 5 ge + dune 1% = 08 
Calumet & Heels... Boston... wh 320 325 Deo. "19, 5.00 Hollinger © on... ee os he 8a ete 88 
an. Copper...... ces AR Mie A og wes pace bce nine oO... “jw wee? : ore Een 
COnntenie)......... BOBBOR...6.0%66 s+. 2 - 12 * Dec. "18, 1.00 ea aio fn +4 50 _ 4 6° See ae tee 
Cerro de Pasco.... N.Y.. 48 45) 45) Mar. '20, 1.00 | Kirkland Lake... Toronto....1..452 | #51 “se oT 1 
Chief Consol... ... Boston Curb. . 4 3 32 Peb.'20,. .10 1 x h . (ams tt 0% “ee <@” "V9 °° 923 
as e : 3} $ wake Shore....... Toronto....... 1.07 1.06 1.06 Oct. °19, .023 
Ch e Cop........ et geese 35 33 SOE nes cee tetas McIntyre Porcupine Toronto....... 1.98 1.93 193 Jan. '20, .05 
Geer. 2+: sonea State 3 i ‘4 ~~ Bs 7 ee Crown.. aes. as See *293 July, "17. .03 
» Ms RIMMED cess oss veces . » ro §) PomIend, |... 66s , con? a *65 *66 Apr. ’20. .014 
Con.Copper M.... N.Y. Curb...) °" 3 3 peer IRE: en Py. Gack Then 2 
Cop. Range. Boston........ a 383 394 Mar.’20, .50 a i : Curb Bi oar “a ont eet ate oe 
Crystal Cop. (new) Boston Curb... *28 *24 927 wees cece ee eeee Teck-Hughes..... Toronto....... *15 *143 14a 1 
Davis-Daly....... Boston..... .. 10 93 93 Mar.’20, .25 | Tom Reed....... Los Angeles... 1.65 1.60 1.65 Dec.’19, .02 
if East Butte....... Boston........ 7% mm 8 tet, Ree. FS... 3 Se. ee 
fi First Nat’l........ BostonCurb... 14 13 An CQiaeke fo “we wey, = 
| ' 8 ee | eee RGR ee onic: 
1 Franklin......... MONNR 5 coe 3 3 B seh ipiss sos White Caps Min.. N.Y.Curb.... *12 *9 RR, epee ne oss 
i Gadsden Copper... N.Y.Curb.... *77 *75 BIBS. ckiicncnnooaion Yukon Gold...... Boston Curb... 71 1 1 June ’18, .02} 
i Granby Consol.... N. Y.......... 40 40 40 May ’l9, 1.25 : 
i Grosnetan........ No Viscrececes 32 31g 31g Feb. 19, 1.50 . SILVER 
a Hancock.......... eo ee 5 43 BE cca Neus enrsienrs Arizona Silver.... Boston Curb... *90 *65 *79 Apr. ’20, 03 
if Houghton........ Boston Curb... .... sae ROS Scat Bailey........... T i *5} *53 Apr. ’16, .05 
P Howe Sound...... N.Y.Curb.... 33 33 32 Jan. °20,  .05 Le ta Con....... $ .*42 *42" +... segs te ees 
i Inspiration Con.... N.Y........-. 54 «518528 Apr. °20, 1.50 Crown Iteserve.. ve cS ow TS eS 
tf Iron Cap......... Boston Curb... .... sii 10 Feb. °19, .25 | Ker Lake........ : 4 33 3 Gent 19° 1°00 
i Isle Royale........ Boston........ 303 30 30 =Sept.’19, .50 | La Rose.: Toronto....... *42 *42 om peg 18, (02 
i Jerome Verde..... N.Y. Curb.... .... Selick Bi sscmaeeesieaes McKinley-Dar. . acl” ne nF *60 Apr. '20, 03 
B Kennecott........ cscs saws 273 263 26; Mar.’20, .50 | Mining Corp..... Toronto. ......42.00 ¢1.75,  .....  Sept.719, . 
i Keweenaw......... Boston........ 1 FA BB; oS oarcaneana Nipissing .. ... N.Y. Curb.... 10 9% 93 Apr. ’20,  .2 
i Lake Copper iene 35 3} } ne Silver. .. - 2 rr aptres 7} 6 7% Jan. *19, .50 
if eooecee BOStON......- . a. eee reer ee a phir Silver...... . ¥. Curb.... ce! fees | CE ete th eas 
i} ms pe Sete em - eee pe = a Wvbiseae oa cae Fetervon Lake. ss Toronto. oo 15) *152 9 *15 ’ Jan. '17, .013 
is agma Chief... .. cc ORD OR OR esc Sasn vied il. King Ariz.(new) ee Ds :0: i 1 if eee 
i Magma Copper... N.Y.Curb.... 36 323 33 Jan. ’19, .50 | Temiskaming..... Toronto....... *42" *40 *4 Jan. ’20 . 04 
4 a. season , ‘ 2 gs “. ee errr TOOCROWES .isaciccs TOPOROO..0. 066 oes ee *343 Jan. 19, .05 
i) ason Valey.. ° (eases Ce: Bo BBR cv sedacas excise F 
i Mass Con Boston........ 4 33 4 Nov. ’17, 1.00 GOLD AND SILVER 
H Hizipre8e Cu. + Boston (Sich same i = af Feb. °20, 1.00 | Atlanta. ......... Se” ae a a ee err 
ie | iami a Bs DEG Askoeeas eb. ’ ; Barnes-King...... Butte......... 1.40 1. 25 Sin Nov. °19, ; 
4 Michigan.. (Ries crea 4} 4 Reeser: Bost. & Mont..... N.Y. Curb... t waa ZB a ee 
5 Mohawk......... Boston........ 62 62 60 Feb. ’20, 1.50 | Cashboy......... N. ¥Y. Curb.... 8 *7 ES - writen pa a brers 
ij Mother Lode (new) N.Y.Curb..... 63 53 BE state lwiewewe El Salvador....... N.Y. Curb.. 23 23 Ba aetna nana sale 
i Nev. Con......... 125 13. Mar.’20,  .25 | Goldfield Merger... N.Y. Curb.. 33 “2 PL Varah aiele or eceae 
ie Nev. Douglas..... RES nuts ~ rocaenoaoates Jim Butler........ N.Y. Curb.. “19 *17 *18 Aug. 718 07 
# New A di , 23 3 ** | Jumbo Extension.. N. Y. Curb *7 *6 *6 June 16, 105 
i Pes BER nseces. PS E06 wtieeeseewniass x. , 
i; sed Baltic..... Prec Be is eas oe te Louisiana Con.... N.Y. Curb... 3 3 j Pi eehect ate eer 
ik New Cornelia...... 183 183 Nov.’18, .25 | MacNamaraM... N.Y. Curb.. ¥ (ORM Attest sterees 
i Nixon Nev....... . Y. Curb set BOE pros act erent eiats N.Y. Hond. Rosar. Open Market. . T14 7133 Apr. ’20, .50 
i North Butte..... 18§ 19 Oct. °18, .25 | Tonopah-Belmont. N.Y. 2 | 13 Jan. ’20, 05 
e North Lake... ae PR eh MO a Tonopah-Divide.... N.Y. Curb. 1g i WE ice sts Actuate 
if Chie Casper. , Tonopah Ex....... N. Y. Curb. 13 3 13 Apr. °20, 05 
id Ollbwar.. —— iy See ee he Tonopah Mining.. N. Y. Curb 13 fe 14 Oct. "19, 15 
; Old Beni 27 27} an “18, 100 West End Con.... N.Y. Curb 18 1 1% Dee. '19, 05 
BH ee SS sgt Mar. ’20 .50 
4 , ER-LEA 
Phelps Dodge..... Open Market.. +205 = $195 -- Apr. ’20, 2.50 | Caledonia........ N. Y. ma. 730, "27 *28 Apr. '20,  .01 
ie Quincy.........--. — a eeeceee 52} 55 55 Mar. ’20, 1.00 | Consol.M.&S.... Toronto....... 273 26 27. Apr. ’20, .62 
Ray Con. weet N NoY.: Gui” 173 173 ott Mar.’20,  .25 re. ¥ oe aa A 3 ae = > pa 
* y Hercules. oston ee Man, - NeW \ comies hates haces wage ue Bell.. oston Curb.. ; b pr. 20, ; 
a St. Mary's M.L.. Boston........ 44 4 an, 06, 2.00 | ree oe. Seeee....-- 2 & aeevs 
; s Bee EB var ecccnce > . ’ . 
| a ee Fed M&S pl NOY AE 3) ARE Mar. 20) 195 
Sha ee } 4 $ Ae , 
Pate ’ Florence Silver.... Spokane....... *45 *45 *45 Apr. 719, .013 
i eee eee. ree 9% 93 4 san, °20, .25 I ’ 
i South take... ee ree a SET tence ethan: ron Blossom... . . - Y. Curb... v6 ‘i é ¢ Jan. '20, .023 
} South Utab.. Boston...... are *10 Pape a ee re Marsh Mines........ N.Y. Curb.... *19 16 a a ae ne 
Ea ; Prince Consol.... N.Y.Curb.... } Nov.'17, .024 
OT = | Boston teeeeees 3} 34 ) edie ° - ate N.Y.Curb....* oe 
4 Superior & Boston Boston......-- 48 3 BE eee eeeeeeees Rambler-Cariboo.. Spokane....... *15 *14 *144 Feb. °19, 01 
} Ru. BB osnseesnnn 11108 = 108,“ May "18, 1.00 | Stand. 8. L......- ee ae f Oct. 117, 205 
a, Tuolumne....... Boston........ *70 *70 PEM! Te ae posession Tamarack-Custer.. Spokane....... z 2.6 2.60 Dec. °19, .03 
Ea United VerdeEx... BostonCurb... 33 30} 31 Feb. ’20, .50 | Wilbert.......... A ee *6 Nov.’17, .10 
t UtahGon........ Boston........ 7 6} 6} Sept.’18, .25 
4 Utah Copper... De eosis. ness 6 a 68 Mar.’20, 1.50 NICKEL-COPPER 
5 Utah M.&T...... Boston........ 2 1 1} Dec. 17, .30 | Internat’! PONE UNGON se 6. ce: 001s 20} 182 18} Mar.’19, .50 
iF) Victoria.......... Boston........ 3 2} Real rl ice a Internat’l Nick.pf N.Y.......... id. sears 82 Feb. ’20, 1.50 
2 Winona cet IRS KS 5 55's *90 *90 PO ir iitecauinteebeldl pire 
be eeccves ; ota QUICKSILVER 
Wolverine......... Boston........ 6300174 74 Jan. °20, 250 | Now Idria........ Boston........ : 7 Jan. '19,  .25 
LEAD 
TUNGSTEN 
Cla... 40h eee N. Y. Curb.... 4ve 43 43 Mar.’20,  .15 | Mojave Tungsten.. Boston Curb... +*10 *7 ice A tgeddeciea epi 
st JosephiLead’.: N. 15 15° 15) Mar. 20, °50 ee aa ' 
SOE aicen'spsba's 5 mo. "32 
Utah Apex. <:'.... 145 2 Nov. ’18 .25 | vanadiumCorp... N.Y.......... 81} 734 753 Apr. ’20, 1.50 
ASBESTOS 
Ae Am. Z.L. &8.... 143 14— May °17, 1.00 | AsbestosCorp.... Montreal...... 73 72 73 Apr.’20, 1.25 
it gn. 5h 5S. pf. il a rep 20, 1.30 | Asbestos Corp.,pf. Montreal. ..... 88 88 88 Apr.’20, 1.50 
af Butte & Superior.. 22 22} Sept.’17, 1.25 MINING, SMELTING AND REFINING 
: Con. Interst. Cal.. 13 145 Mar. °20, |.50 | Am. S.&R...... EAE rao k's 62 58 60} Mar. ’20, 1.00 
Ai New Jersey Z..... 275 275 Deo. ‘19, 2.00'] Am.S. & R., pf... N.¥.......65. 94} 0h 92} Mar. ’20, 1.75 
if Success........++. 4 44 July (16, .03 | Am. Sm. pf. A..... N.¥.......0. 804 794 80 Apr. '20, 1.50 
i Yellow Pine...... 102, «1020 Mar.’20, .03 | U.S.Sm.R.&M. N.Y.......... 63 60} 60; Apr. '20, 1.50 
. *Cents per share. Bid and asked. U.S.S.R.&M.,pf. Boston........ 44 434 444 Apr. ’20, .874 
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CURRENT PRICES OF MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 





IRON AND STEEL 





SHEETS— Quotations are in cents per pound in various cities from warehouse, 





also the base quotations from mill: 
varge San New York —— 
Mill Lots St. Chi- Fran- Cur- One 
Blue Annealed Pittsburgh Louis cago _ cisco rent Yr. Ago 
No. 10............. $3.55-6.00 7.09 7.02 7.50 $6.62- 8.00 4.57 
No. 12 Cees aco ee 7.09 7.07 7.55 6.67-— 8.05 4.62 
N laek 3.65-6.10 7.09 7.12 7.60 6.72- 8.10 4.67 

ack: 
Nos. 18 and 20.. 4.15-6.30 8.10 7.80 7.85 7.80- 8.80 5.42 
Nos. 22 and 24.. 4.20-6.35 8.10 7.8 7.90 7.85 8.85 5.47 
INO: 26. niccesccecee Ga F.10 7.90 7.95 7.90- 8.90 5.52 
NN HI gi cbice a oa 4.35-6.50 8.10 8.00 8.05 8.00-- 9.00 5.62 
Galvanized: 

No. 10............. 5.80-7.50 9.60 8.50 8.60 8.25-10.00 5.97 
No. 12 4.80-7.60 9.60 8.60 8.60 8.35-10.10 6.02 
No. 14.. 4.80-7.60 9.60 8.60 8.60 8.35-10.10 6.07 
Nos. 18 and ‘20. 5.10-7.909 9.60 8.90 8.90 8.65-10.40 6.37 
Nos. 22 and 24.. 5.25-8.05 9.60 9.05 9.05 8.80-10.55 6.52 
Oe ee 5.40-8.20 9.60 9.20 9.20 8.95-10.70 6.67 
No. 28 5.70-8.50 9.60 9.50 9.50 9.25-11.00 6.97 


Acute scarcity in ‘sheete, particularly olack, galvanized and No. 16 blue enam- 
eled. Automobile sheets are unavailable, except in fugitive instances, when 
prices range to 15c. per lb. 


STEEL RAILS—The following quotations are per ton f. o. b. Pittsburgh and 
Chicago for carload or larger lots. For less than carload lots 5c. per 100 Ib. is 
charged extra: 














Pittsburgh Chicago 

a One 
Current Year A Current Year Ago 

Standard bessemer rails....$45.00@$60.00 $45. 60 $45 .00@$60.00 $45. 00” 

Standard openhearth rails a 60.00 47.00 47.00@ 60.00 47.00 
Light rails, 8 to 101b.. 58:*@3.75 2.585* 2.585*@3.75 2.835* 
Light rails, 12 to 14 Ib... 3 54* @3.75 2.54* 2.54% @3.75 2.79* 
Light rails, 25 to 45 Ib... 2.45* @3.75 2.45* 2.45* @3.75 2.70* 


* Per 100 Ib. 
NOTE—The lower price is that of the U. S. 
mostly speculative and higher prices prevail. 


TRACK SUPPLIES—The following prices are base per 100 Ib. f.o.b.Pittsburgh 
for carload lots, together with the warehouse prices at the places named: 


Steel Corp., but the market is 


—Pittsburgh—— San 
One Year Fran- 
Current Ago Chicago St. Louis cisco 

Standard railroad spikes, 
¥s in. and larger...... $4.00 $3.25 $3.62 $5. 34 $5.65 
Track bolts. .... 6.00-6.50 4.90 4.62 Premium 6.65 
Standard section angle bars 3.00-4.00 3.00 3.02 Premium 4.90 


STRUCTURAL MATERIAL—The following are the base prices f.o.b. mill, 


Pittsburgh, together with the quotations per 100 lb. from warehouses at the 
$2.55 places named: i 

Mill — New York — 

Pitts- Cur- 1 Year St. Chi- 

burgh rent Ago Louis cago 
Beams, 3 to 15in...... $2.45@$4 $3.97@$5 $3.47 $4.04 $3.97 
Channels, 3 to I5in... 2.45@ 4 3.97@ 5 3.47 4.04 3.97 
Angles, 3 to 6 in., 3 in. s 

SMM ae eee nas 2.45@ 4 3.97@ 5 3.47 4.04 3.97 

Tees, 3in.andlarger... 2.45@ 4 4.02@ 5 3.52 4.09 4.02 
Wt rcilx ewe rand: 2.65@ 4 4.17@ 5 3.67 4.24 4.17 





STEEL SHEET PILING—The following price is base per 100 Ib. f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, with a comparison of a month and a year ago: 








Current One Month Ago One Year Ago 
$2.55@ $3.65 $2.55@$3.65 2.55 
RIVETS—The following quotations are per 100 lb.: 
STRUCTURAL 
“a Warehouse 
— New York — San 
Mill Cur- One Chi- St. Fran- 
Pittsburgh rent Year Ago cago Louis cisco Dallas 
Zin. and larger..$4.50 $7.00 $5.05 $5.37 $5.44 $6.65 $7.50 
CONE HEAD BOILER 
2 in. and larger.. +8 7.10 5. eS 5.47 5.54 6.75 7.50 
gand #........ 4.75 7.25 5.30 : 62 5.54 7.00 7.50 
sand x 5.00 7.00 5.35 5.97 5.54 7.25 7.75 


od RO than | in. take an extra of 50c. Lengths between | in. and 2in. 


take an extra of 25c. 


————— O30 ..eV“eleewe”7 = 
WIRE ROPE—Discounts from list price on regular grades of bright and galvan- 


ized are as follows: 
New York and St. Louis 


Hercules red strand, all constructions................. 20% 
Patent flattened strand special and cast steel........... 20% 
Patent flattened strand iron rope..........seeeeeeeees 5% 
Plow steel round stTamd TOMO. .... 2.0 cccccccccccccsecs 30% 
Special steel round strand rope.............eeeeeeeees 30% 
Caat Stee) LOUNGE GUVORE FONG 66 occ ce cccievecesccmeces 223% 
Iron strand and iron tiller.............esccccecccess 5% 


Galvanized iron rigging and guy rope................. 

aso Francisco: Galvanized, iron rigging and guy ropes, +173%; bright plow, 
07, 
Chicago, + 12} on galvanized, 30 off on bright. 





HORSE AND MULE SHOES—Warehouse prices per 100 lb. in cities named: 


Mill Cin- Birm- 

Pittsburgh  cinnati Chicago St. Louis ingham 
COPING cise ones $5.75 $7.50 $7.00 $7.25 $7.00 
ARROTEOE «5.6. « <0-00.0'0 5.85 7.50 y A: 7.50 7.25 
BAR IRON an ore san 100 lb. to large buyers at mill, eek 
Iron bars...... .35@$4.00 Steel bars. .$4.27@$4.50 
COAL BIT 7 price per pound is as ‘aii 
New York Cincinnati Birainghem St. Louis Chicago 

$0.10 $0. 163 $0.1 90.11 $0.1 


DRILL STEEL— Warehouse price per pound: 


New York St. Louis Birmingham 
MENS cidatuide nce daeeieanrank 4c. 13c. 5c. 
PER a ci tuctae a ha wan wacoee nee l6c. 





STEEL AND IRON PIPE—The following discounts are for carload lots on 
the Pittsburgh, basing card, discounts on aa pipe, applying as from January14, 
1920, and on iron pipe from January 7, 1920 


BUTT WELD 
Steel [ron 
Black Galvanized Black Galvanized 
Inches Per Cent. Per Cent. Inches Per Cent. Per Cent. 
SNOB ei cccc. 54 41} 5 te Bis as 34} 18} 
LAP WELD 
) ne 47 344 i ecteue 243 93 
tek. .... 50 37} cies 31} 17} 
Resa cee 47 333 Mvcusiuus 283 143 
13 and 14 37} aa Be WE O65 5: 303 173 
Gacweemdas 35 7 to 12 273 144 
BUTT WELD, EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
4, } and } 43 25} 4 +7 +40 
oe 48 35} ies an 233 6} 
BOO Ue sice 52 393 Aa tie, , 28} 15 
BU Pacexunx 53 403 # to I}..... 343 194 
LAP WELD, EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
Bd nk da diate 45 334 Pr esacanes 213 63 
2} to 4...... 48 36} ac cuwe ads 273 134 
4§ to 6...... 47 354 Bitcawaweses 294 164 
BOO Gens cass 43 293 2} to 4 314 193 
Fle 823.046 38 244 ke oat 184 
7to &....:. 223 103 
Ste 12.2... 17} 53 
From warehouses at the places named the following discounts hold for steel 
pipe: 
Black 
New York Cleveland Chicago 
3 to 3 in. butt welded............... 47% 40% 54% 
3} to 6in. lap welded............... 42% 42% 50% 
Galvanized 
; New York Cleveland Chicago 
# to 3 in. butt welded............... 31% 31% 401% 
33 to 6in. lap welded............... 27% 27% 373% 


Malleable fittings, Class B and C, from New York stock sell at list plus 223%. 
Cast iron, standard sizes, net. 





NUTS—From warehouse at the places named, on fair-sized orders, the follow- 
ing amount is deducted from list: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
Current One Current One Current One 
Year Ago Year Ago Year Ago 
Hot pressed square....+$4.00 $0.25 $0.75 i 90 $0.50 $1.28 
Hot pressed hexagon.. -+ 4.00 cae van 90 50 1.08 
Cold punched square...+ 4.00 a Jaa 1 90 .50 1.30 
Cold punched hexagon.+ 4.C0 ae uaa 1.90 3 1.3% 
Semi-finished nuts sell at the following discounts from list price: 
Current One Year Ago 


MU NONME ca cdcavad sade chase snes nwensoays ss! 30% 50-10% 
CS isa Sow 5 oa ea wean wens keen, 50% 
60-10-10% 


MACHINE BOLTS— Warehouse discounts in the following cities: 


New York Cleveland Chicago 
2 ge Ain. and Gmae®: qc. oi cic cece weeecc list 40% 30% 
Larger and longer up to | in. by 30in....... +20% 20-10% 20% 


WASHERS—From warehouses at the places named the following amount is 
deducted from list price: 


For wrought-iron washers: 








New York.. . List Cleveland. $3.00 Chicago....... $3.00 
For cast-iron washers the base price per 100 Ib. is as follows: 

New York...... $7.00 Cleveland... $4.50 Chicago....... $4.25 
CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
PREPARED ROOFINGS—Standard grade rubbered surface, complete 

with nails and cement, costs per square as follows at manufacturing points: 
1-Ply 2-Ply 3-Ply 
e.l. Lc.l. e.l. 
ONS is Shea a wena ue ucla eowaleaie $2.40 $2.90 $3.45 
RUG Nihari israven dade di ccdeetpasess 2.15 2.00 3.10 


Slate-surfaced weet (red and green) in rolls of 108 sq.ft. costs $3.5J per roll 
in carload lots and $3.75 for smaller quantities. 


Shingles, red and green slate finish, cost $7.75 per square in carloads; 


$8.00 in 
smaller quantities, in Philadelphia. 


ROOFING MATERIALS—Prices per ton f.o.b. New York and Chicago: 


Tar felt (14 Ib. per square of 100 sq.ft.) perroll.................00- $3.50 
Tar pitch Gin 400-Ib. bbl.) per 100 ID... 2.2... cc ccc cece ec ccccccseee 1.85 
Ae pian Ge IO BO OES 5s gens octed nes cedecaadesdanes 50 
ee I ING ii oad og Vem edecscdusceaseeenscdcedes 118.00 
PT TUE GE WE I ain so ec ind pele etd digiv'n Abu eee i119 50 
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HOLLOW TILE— 


4x12x12 8x 12x12 12x12x 12 
RIOTING. nso cguscicas oso $0.087 $0.158 $0. 248 
OUR ic a ap Sans Senin sccukosdiee .09 .175 30 
ee NS ER oe .10 .175 ha Bitaee 
RE OIIURIID os.  és.cwicie nie'6 sre wise 4-00 . 198 . 264 38 
SR 0 SSSR E omen sues .125 2186 . 3286 
MEMES Co ncakiss suas a Sosene .072 ae. sabes 
RMI ob hie tae oxo eu eee . 08 ae Coe We skins 





LUMPER—\Price per M in carload lots: —" 
x -in. 
=" x 8-In. x 20-Ft. and Under-—. > and Under 





Fir Hemlock Spruce ; ir 
a re $86.50 $65.00 $65.00 $65.00 $110.00 $100.00 
Kansas City......... 61.00 51.25 51.25 51.25 72.00 31.25 
PN Gis cilin cn pater un can as Bee MB Oe es ae 35.00 
POOR. =... ass keen, | Okt desk “egies para 60.00 
WED. occas ceed 62.00 61.00 61.00 47.50 43.00 58.00 
SS 62.50 64.50 66.00 76.00 79.50 82.00 
Baltimore........... Tee ce eG) Mawiens Bree agiess 
Cincinnati. ieee ee 55.00 eee 60.00 60.00 
Montreal............ 89.00 80.00 65.00 60.00 73.00¢ 73.00 
Los Angeles*......... eerie ae seus “eh ae 62.00 
l-In. Rough, 10-In. x 16.Ft. 2 In. T. and Gr. 

-— and Under ——-————. 10 In. x 16 Ft. 

P. Fir Hemlock P. Fir 
ee ere $75.00 $65.00 $65.00 $85.00 $65.00 
Kansas City......... 123 50 106.50 106.50 134.00 112.75 
NEEDS 06s Sake. coos wyeee CO Cte ey 38.50 
Now reans.....:... GERD  wse«s eel Oe ewe 
DR IERINN sro sia stay .c'e-a i 54.00 54.00 53.00 64.50 58.50 
DINII 6 o. oo ic ato sens 85.00 90.00 >... 77.50 87.50 
Baltimore (box)...... ee ee sia 60-65.00 ..... 
Cincinnati........... 55.00 58.00 55.00 50.00 52.50 
Montreal............ 75.00 75.00 65.00 66.00 66.00 
Los Angeles*... kk sans DEO od eee 0 RAGA © eee 


* Base price, 2 x 4,3 is $53, Los Angeles. 
+ Montreal—Up to 32-ft., over which, $3 per M. increase up to 36-ft. 


NAILS—The Cetiprmag enntetiineaes per keg from warehouse: 


San 
Pittsburgh Louis Dallas Chicago Francisco 
PMI on seas $4.50 $4.50 $6.90 $4.15 $5.50 
SF k5545%% Geox 4.925 5.40 7.40 7.00 6.90 


PORTLAND CEMENT—These prices are for barrels in carload lots, without 
ags. 

One Year Ago 
Current * One Month Ago Without Bags 


New York (delivered)......... $3.20 $2.80 $2.59 
Jersey City (delivered)........ 2.47 2.47 2.50 
NR in 0555 aceivcn taka ees 2.62 2.42 2.81 
SEES Bk cs via' dun int we iole ks 2.00 2.00 2.36 
Pitteburgh............ Rt eee 2.05 2.05 2.46 
ROUTE 55 x6 pie cinsiess s'suin% 2.32 2.52 2.59 


NOTE—Charge for bags is generally 15c. each, 60c. per bbl. 


LIME—Warehouse prices: 
— Hydrated per Ton— —Lump per 200-lb. Barrel— 


Finished Common Finished Common 
PIO BONER. ecccccvevesse $19.50 $18.50 $3.50*at plant$3.30* 
ORE OAGT «ic 050 <cnw vce 26.00 25.00 2.50 2.40 
TE ccc eka ahica wees, 8 8  <eeera 2.40 75 


NE 5 aowts one eye 25.00 Ce Fades 


BR: 

ae 
NE repre ser 24.00 21.00 4.30* 4.05* 
NE soo hath 5. BiG RK Aral) cache tes 25.00 Le 2 50+ 
San Francisco............ 20.00 el Se 2.25 
RN es cub ech b.cse 24.00 19.00 1. 60+ 1.50 
NS a ee re Aer WN cave tre 2.50 
I as cis oko aie ees 22.50 Seale 


NOTE—Refund of $0.10 per barrel. 
* 300-lb. barrels. t+ 180-lb. barrels. 





LINSEED OIL—These prices are per gallon: 


—— New York — ——- Chicago -—— 

Current Year Ago Current Year Ago 
Raw per barrel (5 bbl. lots)....... $1.87 $1.63 $2.05 $1.66 
DNS sii eke SEK eK 1.87* 1.76 2.30 1.86 


* To this of! price must be added the cost of the cans (returnable), which is 
$2.25 for a case of six. 


WHITE AND RED LEADS—500-Ib. lots sell as follows in cents per pound: 
- Red ——_————.  ———__ White 











Current One Year Ago Current | Yr. Ago 

Dry and Dry and 
Dry In Oil Dry In Oil In Oil In Oil 
100-Ib: keg... ....... 15.50 17.00 13.00 14.50 15.50 13.00 
25- and 50-Ib. kegs.. 15.75 17.25 13.25 14.75 13.75 13.25 
12h. BOS... os c0s00 16.00 17.50 13.50 15.00 16.00 13.50 
PERNMD occas ws saee ; 20.00 15.00 16.50 18.50 15.00 
I-lb. cans 22.00 16.00 17.50 20.50 16.00 








MINING AND MILLING SUPPLIES | 





HOSE— FIRE 50-Ft. Lengths 
SO ER 6 acca cates iwe ede rons s una ok ahaa ee $0.78 per ft. 
CRN EEA cs nnnxcheScbissc wees necsee ssincw es Hes8G sees 35% 
AIR 
First Grade Second Grade Third Grade 
De OE Oia neces ebnc esos ey cue $0.55 $0.35 $0.25 
STEAM—DISCOUNTS FROM LIST 

First grade...... 25% Second grade.... 35% Third grade..... 40% 


Fa laches ieee 
LEATHER BELTING—Present discounts from list in the following cities are as 


follows: 
Medium Grade Heavy Grade 


at ck esha Sane age wan es aes 20% 10-5% 
SE. Louis. ......cscccccscssseecceccccees 40% 35% 
OREO. .55c vss ccassiesesiisieecsees ste 45% 40% 
0 Need eae ee emery rere 35 30% 
ok ele alee 30-$-23% 40-23% 


RAWHIDE LACING—For out, best grade, 25%, 2nd grade, 30%. For laces in 
sides, best, 8Ic. 
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MANILA ROPE—For rope smaller than j-in. the price is } to $0.02 extra 
while for quantities amounting to less than 600 ft. there i is an extra charge of 
$0.01. The number of feet per pound for the various sizes is as follows: §-in., 
8 ft., j-in., 6; j-in., 44; I-in., 14-in., 2ft. 10in.; ‘I}-in., 2 ft. 4in. Following is 
price per pound for ‘i in. and larger, i in 1200-ft. :oils: 

IN. prcics tiekbemacays Kees $0.35 PNG IOUND 5 acs cece wes 0.305 





New York. SP Utne ae New Orleans......... te . 285 
ES a ae 30 Seattle..... ee gee a . 28 
Ee ee Pee .275 ae eS ere = . 265 
DR spe die erick & Se «aa GRIER. o kbicas cheeses . 295 
San Francisco............. ‘ ae 
PACKING—Prices per pound: 
Rubber and duck for low-pressure steam..... 2.00 00... eee eee $1. CO 
Asbestos for high-pressure steam. ...........0....csecesceedeaccveios 1.70 
Duck and rubber for piston packing... ...... 2... 0. ccc ec cc ce csccoes 1.00 
EI ae np te hota ee on hak oe cebneaveen. bs ao ees OTe 1.20 
Flax, waterproofed........... ie Bae ta eae Se EE Es ao 1.70 
Se ERMTIRELOR NONE 6.052". 6s vice ose i bn Karr alse ee erence 8 hemes .90 
MVIFOINSTUION GEDESCOR. CHOKE... 555. cc vce sev onsencacsececesecuues 1.38 
SO Gor oes ce Gog nin <a uas'b: ous een MD ee RN wo ee ae . 50 
PRNUPIOENOE WN NOMNUONEN soos ois cov vie cain s ised eeueiewle SOM é Re 70 
BRUOY BNGOE, MOK BRBAPUION. 6 o.6 oo ok os 6 doi ae ooo cates ee vaca lale oes ve 50 
ROI NRCG; SED TEMMRDONOID 5 65.6! so 6 6. cha. 6/4 0:%-Axc vie. bia vase 6, aiisiele cle oie 6 g.ar8 30 
Asbestos packing, twisted or braided and graphited, for valve stems and 

TUNER of Choe bers acho Sr WN Wh oe Big a A OR re 1.30 
Asbestos wick, }- and 1I-lb. balls ; ‘ ee , .85 





RAILWAY TIES—For fair size orders, the following prices per tie hold: 










In. x 9 In. 6In. x 8 In. 
Material by 8 Ft. 6 In. by 8 Ft. 5 
RN Nt oie sin! dean. Ae Ne eae aac Reon 9 $1.48 $1.35 
San Francisco—Douglas fir, green. . Sees 1.74 1.24 
San Francisco—Douglas fir, creosoted....... 3.36 2.38 






Prices per tie at Missouri mills; St. Louis prices about 25c. higher: 
Untreated A Grade White Oak Untreated A Grade Red Oak 





























6x8x8 6x8x8 
SS 8 osckieigeh aise ice ia ena $0.70 PRU SD i ends sarc esses Seneca 
BNE eB NS os alt oan eS . 80 No. 2 : .65 
ERs Fn tex, Lrigiie ee .90 No. 3... 75 
MMIC ies gc eles iW we sie Rael .98 No. 5.. 87 
7x9x8 white oak. Luks ee eee 
7x9x8 red oak, No. A cat .89 
FLOTATION OILS—Prices of oils for flotation, in cents per gal. in bbls.: 
Chicago 
New York ‘In Bbl. Carloads 
Pure steam-distilled pine oil, sp.gr. 
WR ait ie sree sans oiees $1.65 $1.80 $1.74 
Pure destructively a OU ca ace 1.70 1.65 
Pine tar oil, sp.gr. 1.0 035.. . 48 .42 .40 





Crude turpentine, sp. a 0. 900-0.970 1.275 2.25 2.98 
Hardwoo creosote, sp.gr. 0.96—-0.99* ae ae “% 
*F.o.b. Cadillac, Mich. 












COTTON WASTE—The following prices are in cents per pound: 
——~— New York — 












Current One YearAgo Cleveland Chicago 
White.........i..... S0908-18.0 13.00 16.00 11.00-14.00 
Colored mixed....... 7.00-10.50 9.00—12.00 12.00 9.50-12.00 







fi 134x134 133x133 
Cleveland............. shared Hee dres densa cata la $55.0 $65.00 
MI 3065 A xis Sica Ray eacie anu Bearer FR ows ae ee a 41.00 43.50 





EXPLOSIVES—Price per pound of dynamite in small lots and price per 25 lb. 
keg for black powder: 
Gelatin———_———_ Black 






Low Freezing 





















I% 0% 60% 80% Powder 
New York............ ee $0.3425 $0.3425 ..... $2.30 
IR 8 ss ns 39's $0. 225-24 . 245-28 .25-31 . 3525 2.40 
MORSOS CIGY 65 6655s. . 2475 sae .30 . 3425 2.45 
New Orleans.......... . 2425* . 2825 . 2825 .38 2.45 
I She ci dios. 6cck. .18 .2175 . 2475 .29 2.60 
NG. 56556 6c cen .2175 . 2525 . 2975 34 2.45 
Cs. caiscedacdacne . 185 . 2275 iyi . 2950 2.25 
Sr a sine . 26 . 285 <aee 1.90 
SNE es asec . 205 . 2475 . 2725 35 2.50 
Eerie ee . 265 ano ee weaee en 2.60 
Los Ampeles......... .22 cae ae soe eceshiees 2.95 
Sea ree 22 . 245 See. Aadays 2:55 
PORNINONG 56.5 00:6 0000 225 . 2675 . 3075 sao 2.40 
IBGINNA :. 6 ok cco . 2275 . 2525 Mae. we wnaa% 2.30 
Montreal. . es .28 3) .34 .38 3.90 

* For 50% 
CHEMICALS 





SODIUM CYANIDE—New York price is 24@25c. per lb.; Chicago, 313c.; 
St. Louis, 3lc.; Birmingham, 45c. 








SODIUM SULPHIDE—-New York price per pound is 9c.@ 10c. for concentrated, 
Chicago, 6c. for concentrated, 3c. for crystals. Birmingham price is 35c. for 
crystals. Concentrated comes in 500-lb. drums; crystals in 440-lb. bbl. 









ZINC DUST—For 350 mesh the New York price is 12c. per Ib.; Chicago, 13c.; 
St. Louis, 12c; Birmingham, 35c. 













ALUMINUM DUST—Chicago price is $1.10 per lb.; Birmingham, $1.52. 













MINERS’ LAMP CARBIDE—Prices net f.0.b. cars at warehouse points: 











Union Cameo Union Union 

100-Lb. 100-Lb. Single 25-Lb. 

Drums Drums 25-Lb. Ton 

Per Ton Per Ton Drums Lots 

East of the Mississippi, North 

of Chattanooga........... $106.00 $101.00 $1.52 $1.49 
Southeastern portion U.S.A. 115.50 110.50 1.63 1.60 
Texas (except E. Paso)....... 124.00 119.00 1.74 1.71 
eS aaa 126.00 121.00 1.77 1.73 
BPOAIVOR OHNO. 65 6 oa ek bse oes 124.00 119.00 1.74 1.71 
West Coast................. 29.0 124.00 1.81 1.77 





